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ETHEL’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY. THE AUTHOR OF 


HE winter was at its worst. Ethel had 
come back to her humble attic, utterly 
worn out in body, and hopelessly de- 
spairing in mind and heart. Her walk through 


the slushy streets of the great manufacturing : 
town, and across the bridge, exposed to the full 


fury of the winter blast, and through the snow- 
piled lanes to the cottage in the suburbs, where 
she lived, had exhausted what strength she had, 
especially as nothing in the way of food had 
passed her lips since morning. 

Wearily throwing off her hat and cloak, she 
sank into a chair, too tired, for the moment, even 
to prepare her cup of tea, which, with some dry 
bread, was to be her only meal. The chair was 
common splint one, and the other furniture 
of the room was as poor. Yet this now friend- 


‘*COBWEBS,’ 


‘‘MBS, MILLION,’’ ETC. 
less orphan had once lived 
in luxury, been an only child, 
a petted darling, the heiress 
of a millionaire. 

Her summers, ever since 
she left school, ‘had. been 
passed partly at her father's 
country-seat and partly at. 
Saratoga or Newport. Later, 
she had been a favorite at 
the English court, and a belle 
in London society; for her 
father, a banker, having re- 
tired from business, had gone 
abroad to live. 

A noted fashionable artist 
had painted her, in profile, 
as Diana, with the crescent 
moon behind; and the pic- 
ture, when exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, had been 
the talk of the town. “ Sir- 
Frederick Leighton,” ex- 
claiming an art-critic, ‘‘could 
not have done better.’ In 

every way, fortune favored her. But, one day, 


: her father had come home to his almost princely 
> mansion on Park Lane, so weary-looking that 


Ethel knew, at once, that something was the mat- 
ter. No opportunity, however, came to ask, until 
dinner was over, and the staid butler had retired. 
Then she leaned forward and said: 

‘Papa, dear, what is it ?”’ 

The answer had come wearily : 

‘«Ruin—hopeless ruin.”’ 

At the words, he fell from his chair in a fit 
of apoplexy, and died before the doctor, hastily 
summoned from almost next door, could arrive. 

What need to dwell on what followed? The 
harpies of the law swooped down on everything, 
and, before a month, Ethel was homeless and 
penniless. She took her ruined fortunes to a . 
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great northern city, ia 
the centre of mighty 
iron-interests, where 
certain circumstan- 
ces, not necessary to 
mention here, offer- 
ed, as she thought, 
an opening to her. 
She had, at first, 
had a hope, but this 
was now gone. Dur- 
ing her prosperity, 
more than one title 
had been laid at her 
feet; but she had 
rejected all, and 
selected a younger 
son instead. He 
was good-looking, 
brave, and frank— 
qualities that quick- 
ly won her heart; 
and, on his part, he 
was passionately in 
love with Ethel. He 
could not be accused 
of mercenary motives, having a competent for- 
tune inherited from his mother. He was in the 
Guards; and, when they were ordered to Egypt, 
had to obey the call of duty. The separation was 
the first real sorrow that Ethel had ever experi- 
enced. When her father’s misfortune came, his 
family, that had been so eager for the match, 
studiously avoided her. But she said to herself: 
‘He, at least, will be true.’ Soon after, came 
the news of his death, in one of those terrible 
battles, when. Lord Wolseley was striving to 
relieve Gordon. Thus left alone, in a strange ; 
land, deserted by all her. fair-weather friends, * bleod and lives of the workwomen. But she had 
her little stock of money exhausted, Ethel had { no choice. Tt was that or starvation. 
no resource but to seek some means of livelihood ; ; She was fortunate, she thought, in finding an 
and she sought it, as we have said, away from $ attic, in a tumbledown cottage on the outskirts 
London and her false and heartless friends. of the city, and so escaping the close feverish 
Alas, her disappointment was as bitter as it atmosphere .of a lodging, in some narrow foul 
was immediate: the post she sought for, that of ; alley, up half a dozen pairs of stairs. It was 
‘@ governess, was filled; and no other employ- } such a relief, such a luxury, to escape from the 
ment presented itself. She tried everything, but } hot confined garret, in which she and others 
jn vain. She advertised for a position as teacher : worked, to the delicious coolness, the almost Sab- 
she made personal application in stores for a} bath quiet, of these summer evenings out of town. 
saleswoman’s place: but either there were no > Often, she looked at her companions, and won- 
vacancies, or recommendations were asked, } dered how soon she would grow as pale and hag- 
which, as she had never lived out before, she} gard as they were. Now and then, one would 
could not give. Finally, when her small store of ; stop sewing for a moment, and rise to stretch her 
money was nearly gone, she hired herself out, arms as a relief from her long-continued con- 
in despair, to work with others, in one of those ; strained position; but the inexorable voice of the 
‘great shops that deal in cheap wearing-apparel— ; task-master would remind the offender that her 
the cheapness, ah me! representing the heart’s- { wages would be “docked” for every minute she 
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thus wasted. ‘To escape from all this, from sun- 
down to sunrise at least, and breathe the pure 
air of the country, was oh! such a boon. 

But, when winter came on, and Ethel had to? 
trudge, as to-night, through slush in the city} 
and snow-drifts out of it, she began to think 
that she had made a mistake. And every day , 
she felt herself growing weaker, until, to-night, 
she nearly fainted, when only half-way home. 

‘Is there never to be a change?’’ she said. > 
«Will it never end? How dreadful to be without 
even hope. Oh! for one of the dear old days} 
again.” } 

She leaned her head on her hand, in a despair- } 
ing, half-dazed way, and began to think of the past. 

“Ah! if he had only lived,” she said. } 
«Harry! Harry! why can’t you come back to} 
me? Qh! this terrible, terrible death, that sep- } 
arates those who love.”’ 

Her attic-window commanded a view, in the 
distance, of the bridge over the turbid and } 
wintry stream, by which she had come home, } 
and of the city beyond, with its lurid furnace- } 
fires. She had often gazed at it, and said to her- } 
self that only one object in the whole landscape } 











































































































CHRISTMAS. 


, ever spoke of hope: and that was the massive 


square tower of the grand old church, telling 


of God and heaven, and a future life of peace 


and bliss. Yet even this, with its black and 
almost sullen look to-night, no longer inspired 


these sentiments: and she felt almost ready to 


cry out in despair that there was no righteous 


> Judge, after all; no pity in the Infinite Mind for 
) sufferers; but only a world given over to cruelty 


and wrong; only blank hopeless despair. 

Suddenly, as she thus mused, the moon was 
seen to rise. Listlessly she watched it at first. 
But, as it rose and rese, high above the dark fur- 
naces, triumphant over their red flame and dusky 
smoke, she became conscious of a sudden feeling 
of hope, of an elasticity of spirits not known for 
long months. Clasping her bands, she cried: 
“God reigns, after all—He is not deaf—l have 
been wicked and ungrateful,” and, raising her 
eyes above, she prayed: ‘Father in heaven, 
teach me to bear all uncomplainingly, and rely on 
Thy aid in Thine own time.” 

And then, all at once, she remembered what 
day it was. 

**It is Christmas-eve,’ 


she cried, ‘‘ that brings 
good-will and peace. 
How could I have had 
so little faith, remem- 
bering the blessed mor- 
row?” 
At 
ment, 


the same mo- 
the chimes in 
the great tower began 
to play: the sound 
coming and going, like 
gerial music, through 
the frosty atmosphere. 

“Tt is the angels 
singing,’ she said to 
herself, in a hushed 
whisper, in the reac- 
tion and enthusiasm of 
the moment. ‘Peace 
and good-will, peace to 
the God-willing—oh ! 
can it be an answer 
to my prayer?” But 
then the overstrained 
tension gave way, and, covering her eyes with 
both hands, she burst into half-hysterical tears. 

She wept so long and so uncontrollably, that, 
for awhile, she did not hear a knocking at the 
door. It was only when the knocking became 
louder and more urgent, and was supplemented 
by the voice of her landlady, that her attention 
was finally attracted. Then, hastily wiping her 
eyes, she rose and opened the joor. 
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The landlady stood there, holding in her hand 
one of those envelopes which so many of us have 
learned to associate, as telegrams, with messengers 
of woe. In happier days, Ethel had never seen 
one without trembling, and she began to tremble 
now: though what more of evil news could she 
hear, she asked herself. 

‘Don’t, don’t,” cried the landlady. ‘“ Its 
can’t be anything wrong, for such a nice gentle- 
man is waiting downstairs for the answer; and he $ 
wouldn’t look so happy if the news were bad.” 

Ethel tore open, with trembling fingers, the 


envelope; and this is what she read: 
“Tam well. I was captured, and, though } 


sorely wounded, not killed. After many months, : 





fell back. ‘You must not faint. Oh, help? } ‘‘Hush,’’ whispered Ethel. 


help! she is dying,’ cried the woman. 


There was a rush of steps up the narrow } once. 


rickety stairs, and, the next instant, the half- 
unconscious Ethel was lying in her lover’s arms. 

“Ts it—is it really you, dear?” 
after awhile, reviving under his passionate appeal 
quite as much as with the water with which the 
landlady was bathing her face. ‘‘Oh, it can’t 
be true! It is too much happiness.” 

“That I should find you in such a place as 
this,’ was his answer, as the landlady, realizing 
something of the truth, discreetly retired, ‘and 
literally, literally starving. Great God, is there 
justice—” 


she murmured, 
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I succeeded in making my escape. I have been 
seeking you for months. Oh, why did you hide 
yourself from me? Iam coming out at once to 
see’ you.” 


Henry DESPENCER. 


Alive? The dead come back? From the 
words of the telegram, not only alive, but not 
far off. Oh, could there be—could it be—no 
as it not all some deluding dream? 
The news was too good to be true. 

The telegram fell to the floor. She pushed 
back her hair, and looked at her landlady in 
such a wild half-insane way. 

“Don't, don’t,’’ the latter cried again, and 
sprang to support Ethel, who now tottered and 





“Don’t —don’t 
speak that way: it hurts me. I thought so 
But I have been rebuked. Ah, it is al} 
God is so good! What a happy, 
happy Christmas this will be!” 

Later on, after Ethel had made some tea, at 
her lover’s entreaty, which beverage he insisted 
on sharing with her, he told her how he had 
been captured, and detained a prisoner, and how 
finally he had escaped, and how he had not heard 
of her father’s death until arriving in London. 

‘« My companions,”’ he said, ‘‘saw me fall, hy 
a thrust from a spear; but, being overpowered 
and forced to retreat, they were compelled to 
leave my dead body, as they thought, behind. 


over now. 
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You see, we had formed into a square, as we{I did not fear to die, but would never be a 
always did when attacked; but the rush of the renegade.”’ 

Arabs was so terrible, and their number so over- ‘‘Oh, you brave soul,’ cried Ethel, her eyes 
whelming, that they soon broke through it. You} flashing with pride in her hero; and, stooping, 
can have no conception, dear, how the savages she kissed his hand. 

fought. Life seemed to be of no value to them. ‘‘At last, they carried me before the Mahdi,”’ 
They poured down on our fixed bayonets, with ? continued the speaker; ‘but I made the same 
their wild cries, firing their guns and hurling / answer. The very next day was fixed for my 
their spears; and, though our repeating-rifles } execution. But, fortunately, before this, I had 
mowed them down like grain before the scythe, 
others as fanatical rushed in to fill their places, 








; been able to open a negotiation with one of my 
} captor’s servants—an Egyptian from the Nile— 
until the dead were piled in heaps before us. ; to assist me in escaping: and, that very night, 
At last, by sheer force of number and this reck- 
less disregard of life, they broke into our square ; } 
and, after that. the fight became a hand-to-hand } 
encounter, every man for himself—no order, no } 


, he came to me and said that the preparation was 
complete. To make a long story short; dear, we 
got off, and, though pursued, managed to hide 
ourselves in the desert, and finally to reach the 
discipline, possible. I found myself at bay, with ; Nile, after which to descend to Cairo was com- 
four Arabs assailing me. The foremost seemed to ; paratively easy. 

be a chief: for he was shouting to the others all ‘‘T was eager to see you. I had telegraphed 
the while. I had picked up some Arabic in the from Cairo, to contradict the report of my loss. 
campaign, and could understand most of what ; But oh! darling, what was my despair, on reach- 
he said. ‘Cut down the infidel!’ he cried. } ing England, to hear of your father’s death, and 
‘Houris wait for you in Paradise, if you fall.’ that you had disappeared soon after, leaving no 
My comrades saw my strait, but could not help} trace behind. In vain, for” weeks, I employed 
me. Each man had more than enough to defend ; detectives, and took every other means of tracing 
himself; and, when I finally fell before a spear-} you. It was only yesterday that I got ypon 
thrust, they naturally supposed I was dead: and ; a clue. I hurried here at once; went to the 
so reported, when their little remnant eventually $ place where you worked; talked with your dread- 
fought its way to a sand-hill, where the pursuit } ful task-master—great heaven! that such a man 
was stopped.” 

All this while, Ethel sat with 
clasped hands, regarding him 
earnestly, the color coming and 
going in her face, at his descrip- 
tion. 

‘But I was not dead,” he 
said. ‘Though sorely wound- 
ed, I was able to speak when 
the enemy, as was their cus- 
tom, came to pillage the slain. 
My little stock of Arabic stood 
me in good stead now. The 
chief, who had urged his fol- 
lowers in the heat of the fight 
to slay me, was now more mer- 
cifully inclined, and ordered 
that my life should be spared. 
‘He is the prisoner of my 
spear.’ he said. ‘I may make 
a good Moslem of him yet.’ In 
consequence of this, I was car- 
ried into the desert, and there 
nursed until I was quite re- 
covered. Then my real trouble 
began. I was told that I must 
renounce Christianity, or be 
impaled. My answer was that 

Vor. XC.—27. 
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think of it. Dear, 
you will be mine 
immediately, yes, 
without any fool- 
ish delay? To- 
morrow—”’ 

‘*Not to-mor- 
row,” she ans- 
wered, blushing 
and drawing 
slightly away, 
‘but very soon. 
To-morrow is 
Christmas: and 
we must devote 
that to God, who 
has been so good, 
so mercifully 
good.” Happy 
tears rose to her 
eyes, and choked 
her words, as she 
spoke. 

Nevertheless, 
many days did 
not pass before 
there was a wed- 
ding. At the 
urgent request 
of Ethel, it took 
place at the old 
church—and by special license, of course, 
there being no time for banns. 

Again the chimes rang out a silvery peal, 
but this time it was a merry wedding-march. 

‘‘You must forgive my sisters,’’ said her 
husband, as they drove away from the church: 
“‘they—well, you know, they wanted me to 
marry an heiress. But love is better, dear,” 
as he fondly kissed her. 

‘“‘T forgive them freely,” answered Ethel, 
as she returned his kiss, shyly, ‘“ especially 
since youask it. But I am glad you told them 
should be allowed to live—and, assured that } not to come to the wedding, as they offered: I 
I had found you at last, wrote that note, as if a } could hardly have stood that. It will take some 
telegram, fearing that, otherwise, my unan-} time to make me forget it all.”’ 


5 








nounced presence might overcome you. Per-;} ‘‘I don’t wonder,” was his reply. ‘And, 
haps, after all, it was a mistake: it nearly killed } remember, I don’t defend them. But, darling, 
you.” } they have nothing to do with our real happiness. 


‘But with joy, dear,’’ she murmured, nestling } They will make fuss enough with you now. But 
to him. ‘Ah, if I had not been prepared for } it is to ourselves we must look.” 
the good news, in that way or some other, the} And they did look to each other, and to each 
shock, I fear, would have been too much for me. } other alone, as all married couples should. And 
I had known so little of hope, that the revulsion, $ Ethel has led, in consequence, such a rounded 
if too quick, would—would—” ‘ and perfect existence, that, to this day she blesses 

‘Thank God, that is all over,’’ said her lover, ; God, as she looks back, on the past, for that 
stopping her with a kiss; ‘‘and don’t let us even { Happy CHRISTMAS. 
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LADY WASHINGTON. 





always the signal for the revival of social 


festivity at Washington, and especially of ; 
the public receptions and state-dinners at the > 


White House. Few sights are so pretty as one 
of these receptions, with a bevy of young girls 


assisting to ‘receive,’ as has been the fashion, , 
more or less, ever since Mrs. Madison’s time. } 
The state-dinners, too, are very elegant affairs. } 


An account of how these receptions and dinners 
originated, and of the general etiquette govern- 
ing them, will, we think, prove interesting. 
When General Washington was elected the first 
President of the United States, no precedents 


existed in regard to the etiquette he should ° 
observe. In this dilemma, Colonel Humphreys, ; 


who had been one of his favorite aids during the 
war, and who had subsequently been Secreiary of 
Legation to France, was made a sort of master of 


ceremonies, and the matter left almost entirely to > 


his discretion. The Colonel's taste, according to 
the historian Hildreth, had always been aristo- 
cratic, and had been developed still further in 
that direction by his residence abroad. He 


believed, too, that authority, in order to be } 


respected, must be surrounded with pomp and 


show. The consequence was, that, at first, the | 


etiquette at the Executive Mansion was modeled, 


HE meeting of Congress, in December, is 


{more or less, after that of the royal courts of 
’ St. James and Versailles. 

During the old Confederation, the President 
{ of the Continental Congress was accustomed to 
keep, so to speak, open house: members of Con- 
{gress coming to dinner, practically, whenever 
} they pleased. “The latch-string,”’ to quote an 
, old saying, ‘‘ was always left out.’’ This free 
‘and easy way of acting, Colonel Humphreys 
stopped at once. Invitations were carefully 
‘ restricted, being confined, as a rule, to foreign 
Ministers, Senators, Representatives, and other 
: high officials. A good deal of state was affected. 
’ At the first public ball at which the President 
} appeared, a raised dais, or elevated seat, was 
‘ prepared, where Washington and his wife sat, 
Sand before which the dancers were expected to 
pass, and make a low obeisance, prior to taking 


their places on the floor. Washington’s carriage 
was gilded, something like that of Louis XVI. 
There was even talk of titles. John Adams, the 
Vice-President, who had been much abroad on 
diplomatic missions, and had become accustomed 
to rank and display, was said to favor this idea 
very strongly ; an assertion borne out, according 
to Hildreth, not only by his equipage, but also 
by his generally ostentatious manner of living. 

The President, it was determined, was not to 
return visits. Nor did Lady Washington, as his 


wife came now to be called, return them, except 
} to old friends, and then in her private capacity. 
Levees also were established. But invitations to 
; them were restricted, and nohody was admitted 
} unless in full dress. Lady Washington always sat, 
} never rising to receive anybody; but the Gen- 
eral stood. Originally the guests were arranged 
in a circle, as at St. James’s, around which the 
President passed, addressing a word or two to 
each person, but never shaking hands. The com-' 
pany assembled early, leaving before half-past 
ten. At the state-dinners, the President talked 
but little, speaking only when he had really 
something to say, and then very deliberately. 
Lady Washington had more general conversa- 
tion. The hour for these dinners was much 
earlier than is now the fashion. 

A word here about Lady Washington. A quiet 
dignity, as is shown by Stuart’s portrait, at the 
head of this article, was her chief characteristic. 


It is a mistake to call her aristocratic. Her 
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manners, perhaps, were a trifle stately, but at 
heart she was kindness itself. Like all the 
women of that day, even the wealthiest, she 
was much given to domestic occupation, and 


her accession to her high position did not alter ‘ 


her usual mode of life. Her knitting-needles 
were hardly ever out of her hands. It is a 
tradition that her dresses were often woven by 
her own servants, in looms at Mt. Vernon, for 
every house then had its loom. Her husband, at 
his first inauguration, wore, as is well known, a 
suit of cloth, the product of his own farm. Once, 
Lady Washington exhibited two dresses which 


she herself had made, out of cotton cloth, 


striped with silk: the silk stripes, as she told : 
her friend, ‘‘ coming from the ravelings of brown ; 


silk stockings and old crimson chair-covers.”’ 


The wife of John Adams, the second President, ’ 
followed, with scrupulous exactness, the example / 


of Lady Washington. 


trammel, and was more at home and happier 
at Quincy than at the Federal capital. She 


was the first wife of a President to live in ‘ 
the White House: but she resided there only ‘ 
afew months: the Government not having moved ° 
to Washington from Philadelphia until in the last 


year of her husband’s term. 


reliant, energetic. 
written during the War of Independence, and 


afterward, while he was in Europe in the diplo- ‘ 
that } 


matic service, reveal a lofty patriotism 
recalls some antique Roman matron. 
Jefferson was a widower, so that be had no 
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Not fond herself of society, ; 
however, she was glad to escape from official 


She was a woman ? 
of the highest type—intellectual, self-sacrificing, } 
Her letters to her husband, } 
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ywife to help him to entertain; but he had, also, 
g a strong feeling against the levee, which he con- 
$ sidered anti-republican, and which ke therefore 
{ abolished. He still, however, gave dinners, and 
{very elegant ones. But, when Mr. Madison 
; succeeded him, the old etiquette came back again, 
$ though in a modified shape. The exclusive levee 
was not restored, indeed: a public reception was 
instituted in its place; and this has come down, 
‘substantially unaltered, to our own time. The 
’ change is attributable entirely to his wife. Mr. 
¢ Madison had married, while in Congress, a bright 
} energetic woman: who, though originally a mem- 
’ ber of the sect of Friends, was a born leader of 
‘society. She always had a kind word for every- 
§ body; never forgot a face she had once seen; was 
: genial, sympathetic, and full of tact. She filled 
«the White House with young girls, as guests, the 
‘ prettiest and liveliest she could find, and so made 
‘it a centre of attraction. Her receptions soon 
s became celebrated. One, held just after the 
treaty of Ghent,: was so notable, that people 
‘talked of it for a generation afterward. We 
‘ give a portrait of her when she was in her prime. 
These three ladies fixed the ‘ Etiquette of the 
¢ White House.” It has not been altered since. 
It was while Mrs. Madison presided at the 
, White House that the War of 1812 took place, 
‘ when the British captured and burned Washing- 
‘ton. The story has often been told how she 
;remained at the Executive Mansion after her 
‘ husband had left, and saved Stuart’s celebrated 
‘ full-length portrait of Washington. The picture 
; was not cut out of the frame, however, as the 
‘ gossip of the day said. She had the gilt frame 
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broken with an axe, and the canvas removed ; together in the Blue Room, and the guests 
from the stretcher by taking out the tacks, so } advanced in line, each in turn. A bow, a smile, 
that the portrait came forth uninjured, and could ; a shake af the hand, and the visitor passed on: 
be rolled up and so carried safely away. A letter} then another came, and then another, the pro- 
from her is extant describing her flight after- cession lasting until one o'clock at night—or, 
ward: the public buildings in flames behind } ; rather, into the morning. This is the formula at 
her, and the ammunition at the Navy Yard; * all such receptions, though few are so crowded or 
exploding constantly. Fortunately, a storm came } continue so late. An English lady of rank was 
up and prevented the spread of the conflagration ; } recently quite scandalized on finding her maid 
—otherwise, the city might have been destroyed. ; in line just before her, the maid being received 
The White House receptions, such as we now } as courteously as ‘‘my lady’”’ herself. This could 
see them, and such as they have been since; not have happened at St. James’s, and it shocked 
Mrs. Madison’s time, are not confined to a few § her conventional ideas proportionally. 
privileged persons, as at first, but are open to} The early Presidents never dined out. General 
every citizen. Washington Irving, in his half-; Grant was the first, we believe, to break this 
humorous way, sketches one at which he was; rule. He dined with members of his Cabinet, 
present, in Mrs. Madison’s day. ‘It was a} with Judges of the Supreme Court, and even with 
crowded collection of great and little men,” he ?} personal friends. President Arthur, also, went 
writes, ‘‘of ugly old women and beautiful young} out very frequently. The prevailing etiquette, 
ones.”” And he describes Mrs. Madison herself however, is to dine only with the family of a 
as ‘a fine portly dame, who has a smile and! Cabinet-officer. The dinners given at the White 
a pleasant word for everybody.” James Feni-; House to the Diplomatic Corps, to the Judges of 
more Cooper tells of one at which he was’ the Supreme Court, and to Senators and Repre- 
present, a few years later, at which ‘a cartman, ; sentatives—“ state-dinners,”’ as they are called— 
who had left his horse in the street, came in, in ; are very elaborate affairs. There is a profusion 
his workingday-dress.’”’ The crowds at these’ ’ of flowers, both on the table and about the room ; 
receptions continue enormous; everybody nearly } the meal is served a-la~-Russe; and the dishes 


who visits Washington attends one. At Mrs. } are the choicest that a French chef can produce. 
Cleveland’s first general reception, held last June, } } Luncheon-parties for ladies are sometimes given, 


not less than six thousand persons were present. forty or fifty guests being invited, the wives of 
On this occasion, she and her husband stood } Congressmen and other eminent persons alterna- 
ting with Washington residents. 
These luncheons resemble din- 
ners in almost every respect, ex- 
cept that the guests are all of the 
fair sex and the meal is served 
earlier in the day. Both at these 
luncheons and at the state-din- 
ners, a beautiful bouquet is placed 
at every lady’s plate. The table- 
service — comprising the great 
central pliteau, the silver, and 
the china—is quite costly. 
The receptions, as we have 
already said, are held in the 
Blue Room. This apartment, is 
a very beautiful one, oval in 
form, forty feet long by thirty 
feet wide, furnished in blue, from 
which the room takes its name. 
The ornamentation is all in this 
color, and the furniture is covy- 
ered with damask that matches. 
There is a large chandelier in 
the centre, crystal and gilt—a 
: very showy affair. Heavy cur- 
THE BLUE ROOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE. tains drape the windows. Over 
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the mantelpieces are large mirrors, with gilt | 
We } 


molding and greenish-blue ornamentation. 
give an engraving of this room. It occupies 
the centre of the south front, where the semi- 
circular projection is. It has to the west of it the 
ted Room, where the President’s wife receives 
informal calls, and to the east of it the Green 
Room, out of which the visitor passes into the 
East Room, which runs the whole depth of the 
house. The state dining-room, nearly as large as 


the East Room, is at the other extremity, the west ’ 


end of the house, and next to the conservatory. 
As we have said, the etiquette of the White 

House has remained substantially the same since 

the days of Mrs. Madison. But its gayeties have 


fluctuated very considerably, according to cir-: 
Some of the wives of the Presidents } 


cumstances. 
were invalids, and unable to entertain at all. 
Some of the Presidents were widowers. 
were bachelors. 


Others 
Of the more recent occupants 


of the Executive chair, Mr. Garfield died so soon } 
after his inauguration that Mrs. Garfield never }’ 
had an opportunity to act as mistress of the White } 


House. 
sister, Mrs. McElroy, did the honors for him; and 
few have filled the post with equal tact and in- 
telligence, and ease and grace of manner. 


We close this article with a portrait of Mrs. } 


Cleveland. Numerous engravings of her have 
appeared, and almost as many different photo- 
graphs; but none of them does justice to the spirit 
and intelligence of her countenance. 
ever, was to be expected. 


This, how- 
Mrs. Cleveland is 
altogether the youngest woman who has ever 


1 WoO 


Mr. Arthur was a widower; but his} 
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presided at the White House, and faces as fresh 
‘as hers cannot be reproduced fairly, in either 
: photograph or engraving. It requires the deli- 
, cate tints, the subtle lines, of the portrait-painter 
} to do justice to the complexion and expression of 
We have had a special 
: drawing made of her face, and by our own artist; 
but even it, though better than most, falls short, 
in our opinion. No one knows how charming 
Mrs. Cleveland looks, who has not seen her 
} features light up as she talks and smiles, who 
} has not, in fact, conversed with her, 


; such countenances. 


NDER. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





I wonper if, when I wander out 
Through the realm of eternal space, 

And leave behind this world of ours, 
With its light and love and grace:- 

When my sout goes forth to the dim unknown, 
Like a rudderless ship at sea, 

And gropes and struggles to grasp the shore 
Of the mystical great “to be”: 

I wonder if I shall ever look back 
To this old world T have known, 

With longing eyes and an aching heart, 
For what is forever gone? 


I wonder if, when T clasp the hands 
Of the loved of long ago 

Who crossed the stream in the weird gone past- 
And, surely, I shall know 

Their forms and faces, and hear the sound 
Of their voices, ne’er forgot— 


I wonder if T shall still turn back 
And long for what I have not? 

Long for those who are left behind 
To suffer and toil and strive 

In the cold world’s troublous atmosphers, 
For the sake of being alive? 


I wonder if, when it is over at last 
And I stand in the pure new life, 

I shall ever remember this old, old world, 
With its sin and sorrow and strife? 

Shall TI think of the flush on the sunset hills, 
Of the stars in the pale-blue sky, 

Of the mighty ocean, beating the shore 
When the raging tide runs high ? 

Will the doubt and dread forever be fled, 
That trouble life here below ? 

Will the love and the longing be satisfied? 
Ah, very soon I shall know ! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 418, 


CHAPTER XI. 

To escape from the house was now Marian’s 
only thought. But how do it without encounter- 
ing the crowd? She rushed across the library, 
and took refuge in the room beyond. Then she 
heard Hamilton go downstairs. ‘The very sound 
of his footsteps filled her with sickening horror. 
She had the feeling of undeserved degradation 
which every honest woman must experience 
when an insult for the first time comes near her. 
Was it possible that she had ever for an instant 
dreamed she cared for him? 

Hamilton passed on down into the dining-room, 


in which people still lingered, though the depart- 
ures were rapidly taking place—not so rapidly, 


however, but what the history of the tableau had 
crept generally about. Mrs. Ventnor and May 
Livingston had been mindful of that, and the 
gossiping propensities of the remaining witnesses 
made them as eager to spread the tale as the 
jealousy of the one or the malice of the other. 


As Hamilton stood drinking, Miss Livingston ‘ 


walked straight up to him, acting on Mrs, Vent- 
nor’s suggestion. 
desires me toask you a question. After what has 
happened, she feels that, as your relative and 
your hostess, you owe her an explanation.” 

** Oh, now, don’t let’s have a row,” he rejoined, 
sullenly. 

“The Livingston side of the house never 


indulges in anything of the sort,’’ said May. : 


‘‘Mamma merely wishes to know if you are 
engaged to Miss Newkirk. 


opinion of her conduct.”’ 


Hamilton hesitated; a half-defined feeling of | 


defiance and some instinct of manly honor in- 
clined him to overwhelm her by an affirmative 
response—he heard a laugh from Louise Ventnor 
which May echoed. 

‘“He’s caught, I think,’’ Mrs. Ventnor. said, 
half aloud; ‘‘ May, I do believe he will be forced 
to say it just from some mistaken, idea of chivalry 
--of course the young lady counted on that!” 

“I’m not engaged to her—never dreamed of 
being,” he growled. 

The confederates hastened away without an- 
other word ; Hamilton drained a second glass of 


‘Philip,’ she said, ‘‘ mamma 


If you are, of course ‘ 
we must excuse her, no matter what may be our ; 


{ wine, muttered a few oaths, and then left the 
; house. 

; Marian had roused herself from her misery to 
} remember again the necessity for departure, and 
to wonder how she could accomplish it unob- 
served. She went back into the library and met 
Miss Livingston, who had just come upstairs 
accompanied by Mrs. Ventnor, while one of the 
Warner girls hovered in the background. 

‘“Miss Newkirk,’’ said May, ‘“‘mamma has 
sent me to ask you to please make no further 
scene. Of course, if you could tell us you were 
engaged to Mr. Hamilton—” 

‘‘How do you know I am not?” Marian broke 
in, goaded to frenzy. 

‘* Because he says so,’’ sneered May; ‘I sup- 
{ pose you will hardly try to contradict his asser- 
tion. I have ordered your carriage.’ 

Presently Marian perceived that she was alone 
‘—then a servant announced the carriage. She 
‘managed to find her wraps and get downstairs— 


‘was conscious of curious eyes as she passed 
‘along the hall—knew that some Christian man 
offered her his arm in the face of these dastardly 
persecutors, and led her out. 

Marian reached home more dead than alive; 
and, during the next hour, she passed through 
/@ whirlwind @f shame and anguish from which 
‘she thought she could never escape sane. 

; A servant knocked at the door, and delivered 


‘a messuge—Mrs. Rushton desired to see Miss 
‘ Newkirk instantly. Marian knew, from this, 
that the story had already been told for her. 
Violet was lying on a couch when her guest 
. entered; she lifted herself with a ery of horror 
‘in which there was no affectation—she had just 
; been reading a note from Mrs. Livingston, writ- 
¢ten of course at the daughter’s suggestion; she 
was too angry to have any pity. 
¢ ‘TY have heard,” she exclaimed; “there is 
‘ nothing for you to explain—what could you say ? 
¢ You must go home, for your own sake—you are 
‘ruined. And you might have married Froihing- 
He is coming back to-night, and meant to 
‘ask you, 1am sure. He has telegraphed that the 
; business on which he went—some claim before 
{ Congress—had been postponed for a fortnight, 
¢and that he wants to know if you will be at 
(507) 
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home. 
as if I had not enough to bear already; and that } 
‘Morning Star’ stock gone down to zero, with 
no possibility of its ever coming up!”’ 3 
Marian heard, and realized that, among her ' 
other troubles, was this money-loss, which she $ 
knew not how to meet. 
«‘T will begin to pack,” she said, in a dull} 
stupefied fashion. ‘I will begin at once.” 
‘How could you be so mad?” groaned Violet, } 
moved out of her selfish distress by that face : 
and voice of unutterable misery. ; 
Marian roused herself a little, and said slowly: : 
**Mr. Hamilton asked me to go into the conserv- } 
atory—it seemed no harm. Then he began to} 
say he—ine loved me. He put his arm around } 
me, and, before I could get away, those people $ 
came in. I believe it was all planned—”’ ; 
**T shouldn’t in the least wonder. But you ° 
are ruined, all the same,”’ interrupted Violet, not 3 
knowing whether to rave at the girl, or ery over ‘ 


her trouble. ‘*Come in,’ she added, impa- 
tiently, in answer to a knock. 
Her maid appeared with a card. Violet 


glanced at it and shrieked. 


” 


‘‘ Frothingham is here,’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, good 
And I suppose he knows all. I will 
go and see him. You go to your room.” 
Marian dragged herself away, and Mrs. Rush- ; 
ton hurried down. 
‘‘ Well, well, here I am!’ wheezed Mr. Froth- } 
ingham, as Violet entered. ‘Got back at noon, : 
as I said I would: safe and sound. How’s Miss » 
Marian ?” 
“Oh, the most unfortunate thing has hap- : 
pened—” 
“There, there! I’ve just come from the club, } 
and have heard all about it. Old Hexam was } 
in full blast. I asked him if he could pay the } 
two thousand dollars he owed me—that stopped } 
him in short order.”’ 
Violet stared in amazement. 
”’ she began, but could get no } 
further. 3 
“Am I the sort of man to give in?” he puffed. } 
« Didn’t you ever have a man’s arm around your | 
waist, before you were married? Not that I} 


heavens ! 


“Then you— 


believe the stuff. Some of that Ventnor woman’s } his leering eyes, his sensual lips. 


Ties, or May Livingston’s—she’s as bad.”’ 


Oh, every awful thing happens at once, 


‘bear disgrace—hiding in the country? 


: less haste. 


» ton was inexorable. 
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em all flatter than fleas: they shall know that 
at once.”’ 

If he had been actuated even by generosity, 
his conduct would have shown magnificent; but 
Violet knew that it proceeded from sheer selfish- 
ness and obstinacy. He wanted Marian as a 


> Turk would an odalisque; he was capable of 


shutting her up like one. Violet shuddered at 


< his twinkling eyes, his sensual mouth, his figure 


misshapen by corpulency. 

‘*Go and tell Marian,”’ he repeated. 

She went, at last, half reluctantly. She found 
the girl seated by a window. Some of her things 
were lying about, but she had not begun packing. 

“You lucky, lucky creature!’’ cried Mrs. 
Rushton: for, whatever her opinion, she was 
not going to advise Marian against the marriage. 


; «That blessed man—he’s heard everything; but 


he wants to marry you.” 
““] can’t—oh, I can’t!’’ groaned Marian, 
wringing her hands. 
“Can't?” cried Violet. ‘‘Can’t? Can you 
Why, 
even your friends there will be sure to hear the 
story, unless it is stopped at once; and he can do 
that—and only he.’’ She said all this in breath- 
‘Marian, Marian,’ don’t be an idiot. 
Think, think, of his millions—and to triumph over 
them all—you, so proud and determined.”’ 
Marian resisted for a long while. ‘What, 
marry that sensual old man?” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ Death would be better.”’ 
of her nature revolted against it. 


Every instinct 
‘He is loath- 


8 some—absolutely loathsome—to me,” she cried. 


‘‘Oh, is there no other way?’ But Mrs. Rush- 
She repeated again that 
Marian’s character was gone forever, unless she 
married Mr. Frothingham., ‘He alone,’’ she 
reiterated, ‘‘can save you.” She did not know 
of the other fact: that Marian’s whole fortune 
was now gone, and that she would not be able 
to pay the margins of her stock to-morrow. 
But the poor girl knew it only too well. Only 
too well, also, did she know that Mr. Frothing- 
ham held her mortgages, and that she was in 
his power pecuniarily as well as in this other 
matter. Yet she shuddered when she recalled 


The very 


’ thought of his arm around her waist made her 


“Oh, yes, yes: I-I’m sure you're right,” ; blood run cold: it was as if some slimy snake 
stammered Mrs. Rushton, fairly incoherent. from } enfolded her. 


§ 


wonder. 


«Oh, death rather,” she cried aloud, instinct- 


‘Then tell Marian I’m here, and what for: } ively. 


I mean to marry her. Let me see who'll gos-} 


sip! May Livingston, eh? Let her look out. } will, but not dishonor. 


Her brother's name is on my books. 
Ventnor, hey? Gad! I'll fight her. I'll mash } 


‘« Well, death,” coolly replied Violet, “if you 


Come: be sensible. 


The $ There is but one thing left todo: be brave and 


do it.” 
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At length, Marian resisted no longer; she; was astounded, on calling at the house a few 
gave in, worn out. She allowed Mrs. Rushton { hours later, to be told that Miss Livingston was 
to arrange her dress and lead her to the drawing- { too ill to go out, and desired to see her, for a few 
room. Violet preceded her, having remembered moments, upstairs. 
Marian’s explanation, and resolving to tell it for} May’s brother, in fact, had been to see her, 
her to Mr. Frothingham. ; after his interview with Frothingham, and had 
«You were right,” she said. ‘Hamilton told } frankly informed her that the elderly Adonis 
her he loved her; she ran away: the rest is{ could ruin him in his business, if he chose. 
pure invention. She will see you.” ‘ « His action,” the brother said, will be gov- 
“‘I knew it,’’ wheezed old Frothingham, ‘‘I ; erned solely, he declares, by your conduct to 
knew it.’ } his betrothed wife— Miss Newkirk.’ And, as 
Marian entered, the next moment—dazed, and ; May Livingston loved her brother best of all 
hardly knowing what she did. When she could } created things, she had to give in. Not even 
see and hear, he was sitting by her on the sofa— } to gratify her malice and hatred, could she 
they were alone. She tried to listen to him, to } sacrifice him. 
fix her mind on her wealth and triumph; and } Mrs. Ventnor listened and wondered, and, 
all the while those words which Meredith had} where Frothingham was concerned, indulged in 
spoken rang in her ears: ‘God bless you, } a plainness of speech which even some very fire 
Marian. God grant that you never live to} fashionable ladies can display on occasion. 
repent this morning’s work.” } -« The shameless, disgusting, beastly old Jew,” 
At last, Frothingham called Mrs. Rushton in. she cried: these being among the mildest and 
‘*Let me present Mrs. Frothingham,”’ he said ; { most presentable of the epithets which she 
and Marian, still in a daze, was kissed and} lavished on Miss Newkirk’s future husband. 
congratulated. She knew, in a sort of way, she “The lack of delicacy toward the girl, to drag 
had accepted, though she could not remember; her name in. Going to marry her—the fool! 














her words. 

He was gone, finally. Face-to-face with her } 
wretchedness, she sat dumb and tearless. Violet j 
was saying: { 

“Lucky, lucky girl. You'll go to Europe. } 
You'll be a famous beauty; perhaps a widow and } 
a duchess, before you are thirty. Well, well; § 
the drama will end beautifully. May Livingston } 
will go mad at your success.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. Rusuton had engagements for the even- ' 
ing, and she declared it her duty to fulfill them; | 
besides, she thought that Marian’s engagement } 
vould not be too soon and too widely published. § 

And Marian was thankful to be left to soli-} 
tude and sleep: though the latter blessing refused } 
to come for hours, in spite of the mental and } 
bodily fatigue which stung her brain and made ° 
the very marrow of her bones ache. 

Mr. Frothingham was not a man to let the} 
grass grow under his feet ; and, whatever he did, | 
he prided himself on doing thoroughly. He had } 
not exaggerated his power to put, as he said, } 
“the screws”’ on May Livingston’s brother; and } 
he proceeded to essay the inquisitorial process } 
that very evening, with entire success. 

Mrs. Ventnor had agreed to call for May, and } 
take her to a reception, as Mrs. Livingston would } 
not be able to go, after the fatigue of the day. ? 
May had been in the most rampant spirit 
when the pair parted; hence, Mrs. Ventnor} 
Vou XC.—-28, 


{as ready to fight. 


; the triple idiot !”’ 

“And as proud about it as an old peacock,” 
rejoined May. ‘And, besides the money Walter 
owes him, he is such a power in ‘the street.’ 
I have had to promise to—to— Oh, I think 
I shall go crazy outright.” 

‘Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Ventnor. 
“Your holding your peace won’t stop the truth 
spreading. It has been too well ventilated 
already.” 

“Oh, oh— that’s not the worst,”’ groaned May. 
‘“‘He insists that I shall go and see her—be 
friendly—say that Philip was tipsy, and—” 

She stopped to sob again, and Mrs. Ventnor 
indulged in more abuse of Mr. Frothingham. 

‘‘ Well, well !’’ she cried, at last. “We shall 
see whether, with all his money, he can rule 
society completely — Louise Ventnor will have a 
word to say about that. He may set her down 
I tell you, that girl shall be in 
the Sunday papers. Before she’s a week older, 
she'll be glad to hide her head wherever she can. 
Ehe won’t show it among us!” 

She took her wrath off to the reception, leay- 
ing May somewhat comforted by her energy, 
and she herself as ready for the fray as King 
Richard or an ancient Amazon. 

As she came out of the dressing-room, to go 
downstairs, she met Mr. Frothingham himself. 
He walked puffing and chuckling up to her, with 
an assurance which she rewarded hy a “mot” as 
sharp as a dagger, and was turning her back on 
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him; but he kept by her side, and asked amiably } 
after her husband. } 
‘I dare say you will find him at some scientific } 
meeting, if you are anxious about his health,” } 
she retorted. 
‘Ha! ha! that’s a good joke—me at an S. M.! 
What neat things you always dosay. But I can’t 
go just yet—l wanted to ask you a question—” 
“Pray reserve your compliments and your | 
questions for Miss Newkirk,’ she interrupted, } 
curtly, ‘Oh, | forgot to congratulate you on 
your chivalry—what a knight-errant you are!” 
She did not, in the least, care how much she } 
insulted or enraged him, for he could neither } 
help nor hurt her. But, before she could say 
anything further, he went composedly on, resum- 
ing where he had left off. 
“I want to know about hiring a villa near’ 
Prague. So few Americans go there. But you 
can tell me all about it, for you spent three 
months in the environs, I have heard, when you } 
were in Europe two years ago.” 
Through all her rouge, Louise Ventnor’s face ; 
grew ghastly white, with odd dark blotches start- ; 
ing up here and there, from beneath the powder ; 
on forehead and chin. He had hit her an awful ; 
blow. He had pressed his cruel finger, like a$ 
searing iron, on one of her most carefully guarded 3 
secrets. She turned so sick and faint, that she : 
was forced to sit down. 
‘So tell me all about it,’’ he added, coolly, : 
staring full at her with his gimlet-like eyes, } 
3 


? 


while his horrible chuckle rang like a knell in 
her ears. ‘You see, though some people think 
I must be a fool, because I'm a bit vain, I’m 
enough of an old fox never to jump in the dark, § 
as a good many other folks do. I want to know } 
just what a villa costs, and—” 
She stopped him by a gesture. She could only ; 
falter feebly : ; 
‘‘You—-you are mistaken. I never was in } 
Prague.”’ 
‘I’m never mistaken,” he replied, sternly. 
‘‘T was there, and saw you, with my own eyes. } 
The people could swear to your photograph, if I { 
sent one, and ’’—now his chuckle died in a grat- 
ing whisper, and his little green eyes shot ‘a 
sparks of fire—‘‘and I will, if you fight me!’ 3 
She was too utterly subdued to do more than } 
stammer out: ‘“ I—I don’t understand you.” 


, word—not ‘ intoxicated.’ 


’ turning away. 


further. He raised his menacing finger, and the 
gesture warned her of her peril. 

“Yes, I dare—but you don’t!’ he retorted, as 
she dropped back into her seat. 
that Philip Hamilton was drunk! ‘That’s the 
Drunk! He tried to 
make love to Miss Newkirk in the conservatory ; 





“You'll say 


; she was frightened, and attempted to get away ; 


you went there because you knew the state he 
was in, and were aware that Miss Newkirk did’nt 


} perceive it; and you knew, from long acquaint- 
} ance, what a brute he is after drinking—” 


‘*T won’t!’’ she gasped out, breaking in. 
**Good-night,”’ he said, chuckling again and 


‘“‘Any message for Ventnor? Tm 


; going to the S. M. to see him,” 


But she laid her hand on his arm, and abjectly 
promised what he wanted. She had to fulfill 


> her pledge, too; for he followed her about, all the 
} evening, and listened to every word she said. 


In the course of the evening, Violet Rushton 


$ floated in, magnificent as the Queen of Sheba, 


and radiant as some creature exempt from the 
cares of common mortality. She also spread her 
version of the tale, and, as it was the same as Mrs. 
Ventnor’s, a good deal was gained for Marian 
Newkirk. <A good deal was done; but, if either 
Mrs. Rushton or Mr. Frothingham thought the 
scandal was killed, they knew less of the hydra- 


} headed monster’s tenacity of life than was to be 


expected from their experience of the world. 
When Marian rose, the next morning, it was 

with the consciousness that her destiny was 

settled. The wealth and luxury she had s0 


; ardently craved were gained at last, though the 


price she must pay for them was so terrible that 
she dared not dwell upon the thought. 

But it was too late to shrink back. Indeed, 
there could be no shrinking. Any hesitation 
would have been social ruin and oblivion. She 
was obliged to face this galling fact, and to get 
courage, from it, to go on. She was glad, how- 
ever, to think that May Livingston and her fol- 
lowers would be furious at her triumph. 

She recalled Philip Hamilton only with a sen- 
sation of utter disgust, wondering and ashamed 
that she could have been duped; all she asked 
was to escape his presence and his memory. 





CHAPTER XIII. 











“Don’t you? Well, you shall. You must just} SHe breakfasted with her hostess, in the 
talk about what happened to-day—you meant to ; latter’s dressing-room. Mrs. Rushton wished to 
—but what you'll say must be a little different ; make certain that the night had not left the girl 
from what you intended.”’ ; weak and faltering, and felt a glow of satisfaction 

She started up in a rage, which, for a second, } in breaking her usual habit and breakfasting 
mastered her fright. : out of bed; and she dignified it by the name 

“You dare!’’ she cried; but she could get no. of a sacrifice in the cause of duty. 
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She found Marian apparently calm and self- } any such feeling. It would be bad policy, as 
possessed—as rational and reasonable as the most } well as bad taste, to show anger or coldness.”’ 
worldly duenua could have asked. But, with | “It isn’t that at all. I can’t explain. Some- 
the delightful inconsistency of mortals, she de- } how, I can’t bear to see her humiliated,’ Marian 
cided that this was a proof Marian possessed ; said. And, as Violet stared in frank unbelief, 
‘ she added; “1 thought I wanted to; but it seems 

‘Not a shred of feeling,” she said to herself; ;—oh! as if it would be humiliating myself too. 
“not the shadow of a shade. I wish old { Indeed—indeed, 1 can’t see her yet. Please 
Frothingham joy of his bargain. Upon my word, ‘make some good excuse for me—plense.”’ 


no more heart than a stone, 


they are well matched. 1 don’t know which is So Violet went down, convinced of Marian’s 
the more selfish of the two. I needn’t waste | earnestness, yet puzzled by this new revelation 
sympathy on either.’ : of character. After all, Marian was better, in 


Mrs. Rushton was prepared, nevertheless, to ; many respects, than any of that fashionable set. 
stand by the girl in public, and fight her battle ; Mrs. Rushton saw the visitor alone, presented 
valiantly, if any must be fought. Her sympathy, ; Marian’s excuse for her non-appearance, and 
also, was really enlisted; but, all the same, | brought back an exceedingly earnest one from 
when she contemplated Marian’s good-luck— { Miss Livingston. She was very sorry for her 
coming, too, after such unparalleled stupidity | display of ill-temper, the girl said; she had 
and obstinacy—so far from admitting, in her : not perceived the state Philip was in. Of course, 
secret heart, that pity was required, she felt a } Miss Newkirk was to be pitied, not blamed, she 
certain irritation that fate had chosen to aid her ; added: in conclusion, she sent her cordial con- 


guest so potently.  gratulation on the engagement. 
In the course of the morning, Mr. Frothingham; ‘The hardest thing May ever did,’ Mrs. 


appeared—pompous, sententious, egotistical, and, ; Rushton said. ‘She looked as if she had been 
worst of all, demonstratively affectionate. But ‘ill a week. I could have been sorry for her, 
the news he brought of his interviews on the ; only she is so diabolically malicious. But never 
previous evening was so satisfactory, that it gave }mind: her fangs are effectually extracted.” 

Marian strength to endure—indeed, oceupied her § The same day, when she came home from 
mind sufficiently to keep her from fully realizing } a visit to some house at which she met Mrs, 
what a terrible effort it was to bear his society ; Ventnor, she brought an apology from her. 

in this new relationship. “Only she did it much better than poor May,” 

However, as succeeding days arrived, she had ; said Violet. ‘That woman really is very clever. 
ample opportunity to discover this fact, in its ; She knew that I knew that she knew that I knew 
full magnitude; and each repetition rendered { our blessed Frothingham had circumvented her. 
the task more wearing and difficult. All her old ; But not a sign did she give. And, my dear, she 
disgust came back, and stronger than ever. Nor { says you always possessed a peculiar attraction 
did Mrs. Rushton, meantime, find her work, in} for her: you merit your new position.” 
helping Frothingham crush the scandal, an easy; And Marian tried her best to show the enjoy- 
one. In spite of the great step gained by his} ment expected of her, and could only secretly 
keen generalship in the outset, the scandal went ; shudder when, later, Violet detailed the scene 
on, and plenty of people believed the worst. for Mr. Frothingham’s benefit. - 

May Livingston called as soon as possible,; But the pair, as I said, had to learn that their 
sending up a card for Miss Newkirk as well as } task was far from being as easy as it looked at 
for the mistress of the mansion. Violet held the ; first. Sunday came, and two papers actually 
bits of pasteboard out to Marian in high glee. : gave hint of the catastrophe at the concert: 

‘«« What a blow to poor May, to be forced to eat ; which enraged Frothingham the more, because 
the dust like this,’ she cried. ‘* Now, be merci- ; he was powerless to punish the offenders, and 
ful, my dear. What I mean is: behave just as ; frightened Mrs. Rushton sorely, though she kept 
if nothing had happened. Her coming is tri- ; the disaster from Marian. 
umph enough: sweetness and vivacity are your; Of course, there had been numerous visitors. 
réle.’’ ¢ Marian had seen them, and been smiled on and 

But Marian, somewhat to her own surprise, } congratulated. Still, the curiosity with which 
found that she did not want any proof of veal felt herself regarded made her shrink in 
umph. She even shrank from the meeting. $a way that she had not expected. 

“T can’t go down; I don’t wish to see her,” Violet, however, noticed that certain of her 
she exclaimed. / ; most important friends did not come, or else did 
“‘ Nonsense. child. You mustn’t give way to ; not ask for Miss Newkirk; and, if they saw her, 
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showed, through all their stately courtesy, that that Mrs. Rushton was right when she declared 
they were disapproving and dissatisfied. To} that, on every account, there should be as little 
brave the affair out, she gave a ladies’ luncheon. } delay as possible. 

But there were several excuses, in quarters 3 So the day was named. It was less than five 
where she had most desired acceptance; and} weeks off. Mrs. Rushton was in great doubt as 
several others of her intimates frankly told her to the arrangements for the wedding. If the 
that, for the present, even their friendship for: pair were married privately, the world would 
her could not induce them to take any decided} say that Mr. Frothingham was ashamed of his 
step in Miss Newkirk’s favor.’ bargain; while a grand affair might involve 

Marian’s first appearance out, after the engage-} mortifying refusals,and certainly would cause 
ment, caused her infinite pain. She saw vue, great expense, which Marian now had to admit 
she was stared at, whispered about; she fancied ; she was unable to meet. However, the bride- 
that unmarried girls avoided her; she thought ; groom-elect settled the latter difficulty; Mrs. 
that even the manners of the men were free and ; Rushton was to send him the bills, though he 
abrupt. Meantime, Louise Ventnor hovered; grumbled and grunted when she told him their 
about her, with a honeyed sweetness that was} probable amount: and, to her horror and disgust, 
suspicious, and Marian actually heard the great 3 spoke of the matter before Marian herself. But 
Mrs. Hylaper say to Violet: 3 the latter listened in silence, merely wincing a 

‘Really, my dear, your friend is unfortunate } littie: it was only another proof of his utter lack 
in her choice of intimates. Mrs. Ventnor is not } of delicacy, she reflected. 
the woman for her to select, just now, as her } Outside, matters began to smile; and so did 
favorite companion.” Violet Rushton. She had almost to go on her 

The days went on; but the scandal, so far} knees to gain what she wanted. But she suc- 
from dying, somehow grew and gained strength. }; ceeded, by her infinite power of persuasion, in 
Who could be spreading it? Violet had no} securing the knot of magnates whom she needed 
doubt that May Livingston and Mrs. Ventnor 3 to give éclat to the breakfast; and, having made 
found underhanded means to fan the flame. } this fact widely known, declared that only a few 
Even their assertion that they knew all was} invitations would be issued, an announcement 
right did not deceive her. which, of course, made people desire to come. 

Each day, some freshly-exaggeratec account The getting suitable bridesmaids was a serious 
reached Mrs. Rushton’s ears. The meetings at? difficulty. But Mr. Frothingham gave her carte 
Mrs. Whitney’s had now got out, and were talked } blanche, and she was able to buy two prominent 
of; and that lady was declared to be a lodging-3 society-girls, for whom she had to pay a large 
house keeper. As she was not “in society,’ and} price; and the millionaire’s power procured a 
not generally known, there were found plenty to} couple more, equally eligible, he having a hold 
believe the story. No tale was too improbable to} on their fathers. 
find supporters. Violet began to grow discour-}; And all these details came to Marian’s knowl- 
aged. She wished heartily that Marian were} edge, and she was forced to submit. Verily, she 
married and gone. Still, she had the magnan-} felt that she was being humiliated beyond words. 
imity not to persecute the girl. 

Life, all this while, was like a hideous night- 
mare to our heroine. Her success was only an Ir was not to be supposed that Philip Hamilton 
additional misery. How was she to endure} had patiently borne his share of the unpleasant 
existence with that dreadful old man? Could: notoriety, and, though he could only sneer when 
any degree of wealth, station, -or power com-? men talked to him, he did it in a way to deepen 
pensate for its weariness? Every day, he became } the slander. Some women actually treated him 
more loathsome to her. as he deserved; but not many. Still, he was so 

‘It will all be different when you are mar-} accustomed to entire immunity, whatever his 
ried,’ Violet said, divining the girl’s feelings. ; action, that even these sparse signs of censure 
‘You will find you'll get used to it. Besides,; rendered him furious. He was bitterly punish- 
after the knot is tied, a man becomes less weari-} ing Mrs. Ventnor by keeping aloof from her; 
some: he goes to his club, or other pet amuse-} and he swore to find means to punish “Marian 
ment: the last woman in the world, whose society } and her future husband. 
he seeks, is his own wife.” Before the engagement was three weeks old, 

And now the crowning dread came. Mr.}he had hit upon a plan which his boundless 
Frothingham began to insist on an early date} vanity convinced him would. succeed. He must 
being set for the marriage; and Marian knew} manage to see Marian, he Said to himself, and 
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ask her to marry him. She would certainly con- } a very pretty girl, and does credit to your taste. 
sent. What with the remains of his fommer | Good-bye, Frothy—ta, ta, old man!” 
influence, what with the lure of his worldly posi- } Hamilton passed slowly on, and, as soon as he 
tion, he could, he fancied, induce her to break had recovered enough, Mr. Frothingham entered 
her engagement. That publicly known, and the ; the house, boiling with rage, which of course he 
old man beyond recall, he would jilt her; and so 3 proceeded to expend on Marian; for she was 
be revenged on them, all round. ; now in his power, and a woman, and she could 
So he went to the house, one day, when he; neither knock him down nor challenge him. 
knew that Mrs. Rushton was out. No order He burst into the library, like a bomb, shout- 
had been given to refuse him admittance, and, as { ing: 
the servant said that Miss Newkirk was in the ‘‘What does this mean? Oh, you treacherous 
library, he quietly entered unannounced. underhanded creature! You dared to receive 
Marian was roused from a dismal reverie, by } that man—you—you— ; 
the opening of the door, She looked up, and} He stopped, not from any wish to check his 
saw Ifamilton standing before her. There was } explosion, but simply because he was so choked 
no spell now for her, however, in his remarkable he could not get further. Marian stood and 
personal beauty; no magnetism in the light of } looked at him in disgust, not unmixed with 
his eyes, appealingly as he fastened them on her. shame for herself. 
She sat, for an instant, motionless with horror ; ‘“‘Mr. Hamilton came in unannounced,’ was 
and disgust; then she rose, and was leaving the { all she said. 
room in silence. But Hamilton stepped before } “Why didn’t you go out? What business had 
her, saying in the softest tones of his voice: ’ you to stay?’ he cried. He was so confident that 
«« Listen, first, Marian—grant me so much! I she would not dare retreat from her bargain, that 
am free—free! The news only reached me an;he had no hesitation in ‘affording her a fine 
hour ago. Do you hear? I am free! Oh, {sample of the language and treatment she might 
Marian, Marian, will you marry me?” expect in the future. ‘You didn’t want to; you 
‘«‘ Leave this room,”’ she said, drawing herself up } wished to moon and be sentimental. And you 
to her full height, and pointing to the door. “— think I'll stand it? No, no—you’ll find I'm not 
insulted me once before—but this is worse—”’ to be trifled with, miss! After all I’ve done— 
saved your reputation— gad, I expect I shall 
even have to pay for your wedding-clothes!” 
At this, and this only, Marian winced; for 
alas! it was too true. 
When he paused, at last, from lack of breath, 
she said, howevér: 
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‘You can't be so hard, so unforgiving,’ he 
interrupted. ‘‘ You know howI love you! And 
you did care for me—you did.” 

‘‘ Never!’ she answered. ‘I was ambitious 
and vain. Your position dazzled me. Then, 
too, I thought you a gentleman. I was bitterly 
enough punished for my vanity and folly. But, 
thank God! I never loved you—never. 
haven’t to bear that shame. Go!’ And again 
she pointed toward the door. He fairly re- 
treated before the scorn in her face. He was : 
acute enough to know that his plan was worse 
than a failure: it had given her an additional 
triumph over him. He left the house, with dire 
rage in his heart: and, as he descended the 
steps, Mr. Frothingham drove up. 

Hamilton went close to the carriage, looked 
deliberately at his enemy, and laughed aloud. 
Frothingham panted and wheezed in suffocating 
wrath, as he glared with all his might in return ; 
but he was prudent, even in the height of his ; 
passion: he knew that he should stand no{ ‘There is no necessity for more words,’’ said 
chance in a personal encounter, and he had no; Marian. ‘I refused to marry that other cow- 
mind to risk a duel or the disgrace of shrinking ; ard: and, I repeat, I refuse to marry you, a still 
from one. ’ meaner one.” 

««T haven’t had an opportunity to congratulate; ‘* Marian, Marian,’’ groaned Mrs. Rushton. 
you,” said Hamilton, ‘but Ido now. I have} ‘Don’t. No wonder you are angry. But don’t 
just been calling on your fiancée. Really, she’s { lese your reason— 


‘‘Mr. Hamilton came to ask me to marry him.” 

“That's a lie!’ shouted Frothingham. ‘“ You 
can’t fool me. It’s a lie—a lie!” 

“Sir! said Marian, ‘‘ be good enough to go! 
I sent one coward away. Now I send you!” 

Her dignity, her imposing air, calmed him all 
at once. He saw she was in earnest, and he 
tried to apologize and expostulate, but in vain; 
and, as Mrs. Rushton entered at this juncture, 
she was appealed to: Mr. Frothingham trying to 
explain the state of affairs in the way most 
creditable to himself. 

“‘Just make her see that I had reason to be 
angry,’ he puffed, at the end of his explanation. 
«<The fellow insulted me.”’ 
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**T have found it,”’ 
found it, at last. 
heaven knows. 
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But I have learned my lesson at 
last—I will never marry that man!’’ 


She swept out of the room, and shut herself in } 


her chamber. Mrs. Rushton would have followed 
her, but Mr. Frothingham entreated her to stay 
and listen to still further explanation. Finally, 
he persuaded her to play mediator. She believed, 
with him, that, 
inevitably yield. 

But Marian did not, though Violet used every 
argument. ‘I will think of it till to-morrow,” 
was all she said. During the night, it seemed to 


Marian that she walked straight through Purga- : 


tory. But she could not marry Mr. Frothingham 
final decision. Her better nature, you see, was 
asserting itself at last. 

She announced this to Violet in the morning, 
and listened unmoved to the latter’s renewed 
attempt to shake her resolve. 


*“T urge you for your own sake,’’ Violet said. : 


“Tt is your one salvation, as I have told you 
before. 
brute enough when once married to him!’ 


But when, after having exhausted every expos- § 
tulation, Marian still was firm, Violet took refuge , 


in anger. She went away, and presently seut in } 


a penciled note: 


“T am obliged to go out. 
Will be here at two. 
settled, or we cannot meet again.”’ 


Mr. Frothingham } 


Marian had packed her trunks on the previous 
night. She knew that Mrs. Whitney had got back 
from Albany, where she had gone before the scene 
at the concert. She could gotoher. Soshe gave 
her orders quietly, sent for an expressman to 
fetch her luggage, and wrote a letter of affection- 
ate thanks to Violet, bidding her farewell. 

She did not suffer. She did not even feel. It 
seemed to her that she was gradually turning to 
stone. She could only wonder, 
she was to bear her shame and degradation 


village. Moreover, how to live was a puzzle, for 
the payment of her debts would leave her penni- 
less; and Mr. Frothingham was her creditor, 
and would show no mercy, as she well knew. 


But she should have leisure enough to think of } 


all things, she said. 
less now, for the carriage she had ordered was at 
the door. 
drove to Mrs. Whitney’s. 

As she entered the parlor, her friend came 
forward to receive her, with her usual kindness, 


I have been silly, mad, wicked, ' 


after reflection, Marian must ° 


Goodness knows, you can punish the } 


When I return, all must be 


vaguely, how } } 


Indeed, any effort was use- 


In silence she went downstairs, and ; 
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} and in an instant Marian saw that another visitor 
was present. She turned sick with misery and 
} pain when she recognized, in this third person, 
; Robert Meredith. 
> Mrs. Whitney speedily left them alone. Mar- 
;ian’s note had told her enough of what had 
happened, so that she had been able to inform 
, Meredith that the engagement was broken off. 
; «You did not mean to come and see me,” 
Marian heard herself say, trying for any words 
that would rise. 

‘“‘T should have done so, after what Mrs. 
Whitney told me,’”’ he replied; “but certainly 
> not while I thought you engaged to be married.”’ 
‘“‘Oh, that is all over,’ 


she exclaimed, laugh- 


,} ing nervously, just to keep back her tears. 
and consign herself to a worse state, was her § 


‘Don’t, please !’’ he said. 
She looked up. In his eyes, she saw that he 
knew all her dreary story. 
§ So you’ve heard the gossip?” she said, try- 
ing to be brave. ‘“ Well, 
$try now to play a part. Oh, Robert, I am 
punished. If you wanted me to be so, you 
‘can rest satisfied.” 
$ «T did not want it,” he answered. “But I 
am glad that anything has saved you from a life 
: of suffering.”’ 


ALDARA 


I'm glad. 1 needn’t 


She began to ery, and, once started, her tears 
did not stop easily. But he was very kind and 
\ gentle, though he gave no sign of affection. 
: When she could talk, at last, he said: 

; “If there is anything I can do, I wish you 
iw ould tell me—just as if I were your brother-—I 
3 shall be so glad.” 

A brother! That was all he wished to be to 

Well, she did not deserve even so 
She struggled hard against her pride, 
which, broken as it was, rebelled bitterly at 
? seeking consolation and advice from the man 
} whom she had so undervalued and trifled with. 

But her better nature asserted itself, and gradu- 
ally she told him everything. 

; He was so generous and sympathetic, that 
finally, almost before she knew it, she was 


Sher now. 


} much. 
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. | speaking of her renner even telling 
She knew that the vile slander would reach her } 


about the mortgages. 

«You have promised to treat me as a brother,”’ 
he said now. ‘You must let me arrange these 
2 matters. It is not a woman’s work.” 

2 ©§ But—but—”’ 

“Wait! I don’t want to put you under any 
obligation. I merely wish to avoid sacrificing 
; your property. Depend on it, this Mr. Frothing- 
ham is, by all accounts, a sharp money-lender. 
Perhaps, however, he is not so smart as he 
thinks.” 

‘*IT don’t seem to care. 


I can work. TI shall 
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be glad to,” she exclaimed. ‘Let the property 
go. That sounds as silly as all the rest, I sup- 
pose; but 1 shall be glad of some occupation.” 

‘‘ Everybody is the better for it,’ he replied, 
composedly ; ‘‘ and really I think, for a year or 
two, as well as I can judge from your hasty 
account, that you will have to support yourself. 
Later, perhaps, matters may right themselves.” 

She was so worn out, that, after giving all the 
comfort he could, he left her; and she felt, as he 
bade her good-bye, that her one real lover was 
gone forever. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EIGHTEEN months had passed. Marian New- 
kirk was quite forgotten in the brilliant circles 


where, for a brief space, she had gained a } 


notoriety so undesirable: where she had seen 
her ambitious dreams die out, in smoke so black 
and ashes so bitter, that she thought she could 
never breathe freely again, or get rid. of the acrid 
flavor on her lips. 

She had spent this period in a quiet village in 
Massachusetts, employed as accountant in a 
manufactory owned by one of Mr. Whitney's 
friends; and had found a pleasant home with a 
relative of Robert Meredith’s. 

Those eighteen months had held. much un- 
happiness. But they had left her patient and 
wiser. A new blow had lately struck her, in the 
midst of her growing content. Robert’s cousin 
had told her that she believed he was engaged 
to be married; and, while the news was still 
fresh, Robert himself descended upon them. 

““T came to see how you get on,” he said to 
Marian, as soon as they were alone, ‘‘and to 
bring you still more good news about your affairs. 
I have got mortgages for you on better terms, 
and have paid off Ford & James, now that their 





; mortgages are due. In a few years, your property, 
} I hope, will free itself.” 

So, after she had thanked him, she felt it 
imperative to offer her congratulation on the 
tidings which she had heard. 


‘‘Engaged?’’ he rejoined, laughing. ‘That 
is news. Really, I didn’t know it.” 

‘* Why, your cousin—” 

“Was mistaken,’ he interrupted. “Am I 
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‘going to be married? Marian, you, and you 
; only, can decide.” 

Q e 

$ She looked up in wonder. But, when she 
‘ . : 

saw the expression of his face, she blushed and 
trembled and looked down. 


she was in his arms. 


In a moment more, 
Later, he said to her: 
“Don’t think I waited because I wanted you 
to have a lesson. I only did it because I was 
afraid, if you consented to marry me then, there 
might be more a sense of duty than love.” 
“Of gratitude, you mean,” 
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she answered. 

’ **None could be due where a man acted as 
I did, from the sheer selfish pleasure I had in 
being of use,” he rejoined. 

“‘Then we are even: for I'm going to marry 
you for the sheer selfish happiness of being your 
wife,’ she said, laughing and crying at once. 

And a good wife she makes. Not perfect, by 
any means. Even the wisdom gained through 
suffering, and the contentment arising from satis- 
fied love, do not help anybody up to that height. 
None of us are, or can be, perfect. But these 
two, Marian and her husband, are very happy. 

If Marian had wanted revenge, she would 
have found no lack of it; for, before another 
year went by, Mrs. Rushton’s pecuniary difficulty 
forced her to marry old Frothingham; while 
May Livingston, though she became Philip Ham- 
ilton’s wife, was soon suing for a divorce, in the 
details of which Mrs. Ventnor was conspicuous. 
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BY CLARA 


THWAITES,. 


I BRING you the latest blossoms 
Which summer has given to me. 

How white is her farewell token! 
How pure she would have us be! 


She has spoken to me in fragrance, 

She has whispered te me in flowers, 
In utterance sweet and tender, 

Through the long bright sunny hours. 


She had blooms of the deepest splendor ; 
But, amid her gorgeous host, 

I think that her fair white blossoms 
Were cherished by her the most. , 


She sent the snow¢rop and wind-flower 
To herald her happy reign, 

And the hawthorn’s crown of beauty 
Was a fall of snow again. 


And T heard the lilies murmur, 

As they stood in their grace apart, 
In the moonlight’s quiet splendor: 
“ How blest are the pure in heart!” 


Oh! gaze at her latest blossoms, 
And ponder her gentle speech, 
And the voice of the passing zephyrs 
Her lowliest thought shall teach. 
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THE STORY 


OF HETTY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.’’ 





I FREQUENTLY am told by older housekeepers 
that I never will succeed in that part of a 
woman’s business in the world, because I cannot 


bring my relation with servants and trades- $ 


people down to a mere question of work and 
wages. I have a gnawing curiosity to get at the 
human being inside of John the baker or Jane 


the cook, to know about the few dollars in bank, } 


each of which has cost such hard denial of self, 
or the lover that ran away, or the baby that died. 
In consequence, while other women look back on 
a wearisome and vague succession of featureless 
scullions in the region below-stairs, | remember 
a line of sentient comedies or pitiful tragedies 
which have been day by day played out ‘there 
for me. 

One of these, which involves a question that 
interests most women, had for its heroine a 
young girl named Hester Labberton, who came 
to me from Newark, New Jersey, as nurse for 
one of my children. 


Irish laborer, and, without being beautiful, had 3 


that indescribable air of distinction and high 
breeding, which nature, in a democratic freak, 
so often gives in this country to children of the 
very poorest. Her hands, feet, and ears were 
finely molded; her voice was low and clear; 
and she carried herself with that reserve and 
repose of manner which might befit a princess, 
but which were decidedly out of place when it 
was her ‘‘ day in,’’ and she took the cook’s place 
in the kitchen. As for education, Hetty could 
read; but I am afraid she made her mark, if 
ever her signature was required. For the rest, 


. . b 
she was a gentle, honest, inefficient creature, who 


won the baby’s heart with her quiet lazy ways, 
and put her to sleep at night with lullabies inde- 
scribably sweet. I never have heard, on the 
stage or anywhere else, a voice so sympathetic as 
Hester’s. On summer evenings, when the nur- 
sery-windows were open, a little group of passers- 
by would gather outside of the fence, as the low 
pathetic strains floated down, who would after- 
ward go on their way subdued and quiet. 

Very soon, I began to notice Ben Holt, the 
milk-man, with his cans, among the listeners; 
and, after a week or two, I found Ben, stiff in 
his checked Sunday-suit, with shirt-collar that 


threatened his ears, seated on the kitchen-steps 2 


under the walnut-tree, while Hester was stationed 
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She was the daughter of an $ 


: with rigorous propriety at her sewing inside, 
‘ five yards distant. The daily measure of cream, 
} too, suddenly grew enormously liberal; and 
‘*baby’’ was the recipient of divers huge apples 
‘and bunches of fresh lilac and snowball, which 
> brought all spring and the country into the 
3 dusty street. 
A litle inquiry discovered that Ben was 
> already a partner, in a small way, in his father’s 
dairy, and the owner of a few ‘“head”’ of his 
; own. He hoped, in a year, to rent a small 
‘ dairy-farm near Media, and to begin business 
Son his own account. So much he had imparted 
$to Hetty, in the jerky sentences and vast gaps 
‘of silence which constituted their conversation. 
3 “And Ben is looking about for a wife to take 
charge of the dairy?” I surmised. 
> Hetty grew red and smiled quietly; she did 
; not toss her chin, according to the custom of her 
; order, but she said nothing. 
> «He appears to be an honest fellow, Hester ?”’ 
‘Yes, ma'am: he’s honest. He works hard, 
” with the sigh of protest which even the 
‘mention of work drew from her. 

‘© And sober?” 

**Oh, yes, ma’am. He’s a Good Templar.” 

“What is wrong, then, Hetty? 1 think you 
like him.” 

“Yes. But—” 

That was all. Who would resolve a woman’s 
“but”? into reason, in such a case? Not another 
woman, surely. 

Ben continued a faithful Sunday-evening wooer 
2 for a year. There was no superiority of intellect, 


§ 


s too, 
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; on Hester’s part, to make the marriage unsuitable. 
; Ben was the shrewder and better-informed of 
3 the two, and was a steady reader of the county 
’mewspaper published by his own party and of 
3 «The Agriculturist”’ and ‘‘ Dairymari’s Journal.” 
} In the spring of ’69, we went to California, 
3 to remain two years. The house, of course, was 
Selosed and the servants discharged. 1 told 
’ Hester of the proposed change a month or two 
; before, adding: 

} «If you intend to be married, Hetty, during 
’the summer, why not now? This house is your 
} home, and I should be glad for you to be married 
} here.” 

’ She stood thinking intently, for a moment or 
’ two, and then said: 
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“No, ma’am: I will go back to Newark. 
You are very kind.” 

The next morning, Ben Holt, leaving his wagon 
at the door, asked an interview, and presented 
himself in his muddy boots, woolen jacket, a can 
of cream in one hand, and his fur cap in the 
other. His face was red, but with honest tan, 
not blushes. He went straight to the point. 

“T wish, ma'am, you could make Hetty 
Labberton hear reason. I've took Swift's past- 
ure and the house, and I’ve got forty head. 
Next month, I’m goin’ ‘into business for myself, 
and father has give me this rowt. The house 
is a snug six-roomer, and I’ve fitted it up as 
genteel as any farmhouse on the Media pike; 
and, after all, she’s bound to go back to Newark.” 

‘Did she promise to marry you, Ben?”’ 

‘‘ Well, no, ma’am,” changing the milk-can 
from one hand to the other. ‘1 can’t say she 
did, for certain. But, great Cesar! she knew 
what I meant well enough. And she can’t do 
no better. 
forty head and as good a rowt as is in the city. 
Why, what’s the girl want?” 

I promised to speak to her, and, if possible, 
to find out what she wanted. 
was that Ben, with his forty head and “ rowt”’ 


and honest heart, was a very good gift of fate > 


for Hetty: who, with all her daintiness, was 
absolutely good-for-nothing as helpmate for a 
workingman. 

«Is it that you do not care for the man?’ 
I asked her. ‘If that is the objection, tell him 
so frankly.” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. I can’t tell what 
I want. I like Ben better than any man I ever 
saw. But—” 

She looked uy with a sudden eagerness, not 
at me, but around the room in which we stood— 
at the pictures, the piano, the soft chairs. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” she said, directly: ‘but 
I'd like to marry a gentleman. I don’t want 
jewelry—Ben offered me a real gold bracelet, 
and I wouldn't wear it—but I'd like to have lace 
on my underclothes, and to lie back in a phaeton 
and drive to the park. I’m afraid you think 
I’m clear-gone with silliness.” 

She began now to cry, but not noisily. The 
tears slowly gathered in her large sofi eyes and 
quietly fell. 

“No,” I said. ‘But, in justice to Ben, you 
must never drive in his milk-cart, as his wife, 
instead of your phaeton. You are right, to go 
back to Newark.” 

She did go back, and soon sent me word that 
she had found work, in a cotton-mill. I lost 
sight of her for a couple of years. 


I’m not a drinkin’-man, and I’ve } 
® § 


My own opinion } 





3 One day, shortly after our return from San 
} Francisco, a card was brought up to me, with 
‘the name: “Brigham C. Bolter.” I found a 
short buriy man—a little overdressed—awaiting 
; me. He was standing before the fire, as if 
} impatient to be gone. 
§ “Tl only detain you a minute, Mrs. Adams,”’ 
‘he said. “Small matter of business. My name 
is Bolter: ‘ Bolter, Prime & Co.’ You probably 
‘ know the firm. No?” elevating his brows with 
} & compassionate smile. ‘‘ Well, some ladies do 
} confine their knowledge to the home-matters; 
; and I, myself, like that sort the best: your 
> husband would know that Bolter, Prime & Co. 
: are big cotton-manufacturers in Newark. You 

had a housemaid in your employ, some two years 
since—name of Labberton: Hester Labberton,”’ 
consulting a note-book. 

«© A nurse: yes.”’ 

“You dismissed her, on suspicion of dis- 
honesty?’ fixing his auger-like gray eyes on 
mine. 


} 
? 
2 
2 
> 
} 
; 
3 
2 


$  « Most certainly not.” 

3 «There was some suspicion? Nothing definite, 
} but—” 

‘‘ Not a shadow of suspicion. I would trust in 
’ Hester Labberton’s honesty as in my own.” 

He’ was evidently annoyed and disappointed. 
> He turned over the leaves of his note-book rap- 
3 idly, glancing up furtively at me. 

$ «Ab-h!? smiling and nodding. “It was a 
} shadow of another kind that made you glad to 
’ be rid of the young woman! She had followers? 
; Was partial to firemen’s balls, like other pretty 
: girls of that class?” with a significant smile. 

; My indignation made me imprudent. Instead 
{of quietly finding out who the man was, and 
; what was his purpose, I answered him briefly and 
3 emphatically as to the girl’s character, and rose 
’ to dismiss him. He went out with an insolent 
’ scowl. 

’ A month later, Ben Holt asked to see me, after 
; he had served the milk. 

; ‘¢ Well, ma’am,”’ he said, with an inane smile, 
? it’s allup. She's married.’’ He pulled out of 
: his pocket a newspaper and opened it. ‘I just 
: subscribed for a Newark weekly paper, after she 
$ went back. It sort of seemed to keep us ao- 
; quainted, and here it is. She’s married.’ 

He read. slowly the brief notice, in a tone 
; Which betrayed some real feeling, and also much 
‘ satisfuction at being able to read it with such e 
} fine nasal inflection: ‘‘‘ Married on the 5th in- 
stant, by Reverend James Altoy, Jordan Bolter, 
Esq.—of the firm of Bolter, Prime & Co.—to 
i Hester, daughter of Mr. William Labberton. Ne 
; cards.’ That's the mill she was working in,” 
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added Ben, carefully folding up the paper and } 
restoring it to his pocket. ‘Sim Woods, a chap 
from Newark 1 know, told me them Bolters was : 
English weavers, as had pushed themselves into : 
notice, and made a huge lot of money. Sim | 
said they were a coarse lot, in spite of their grand 
houses. this 


I reckon Jordan’s one of the: 


” 


younger brothers. 

Ben did not seem in need of any comfort, } 
but I offered it by suggesting that he should } 
look about him uow for a wife, adding that 
I really did not believe Hetty would have been a { 
good manager in the dairy. 

“Likely not, ma'am. She wasn’t much of a: 
Oh, there’s lots of nice 

But my Aunt Sarah’s 
took hold of the business, and I dunno but I’m as 
well satisfied with her management as anybody’s. 
How d@’you like that half-Alderney cream?” 

On reflection, I guessed that the younger ; 
member of this Bolter firm had been attracted by 
Hetty’s pretty ways, and that the elder brother, 
to prevent the marriage, had come to me, hoping } 
to discover something more to her discredit than 
the mere fact that she had been a servant, a sur- 
mise which I afterward found to be the truth. 

Three or four years passed before I again 
encountered Hester. 


hand for stirrin’ round. 
girls out about our way. 


J + 
I had gone over to New 
York, on a visit, and, in one of Tiffuny’s upper 


rooms, I saw a delicate-looking woman, whose 
face seemed familiar to me. She had with her a 
beautifu' child. Both were dressed with great 
richness, but extreme they were 
loitering in front of the cases, evidently waiting 
to keep an appointment. Presently, a short 
heavily-built man came up the stairs. Turning 
to meet him, she saw me. 

There was a quick delighted flash of recogni- 
tion, and she hurried toward me, pulling her 
boy along with her. 

“Do you not know me, Mrs. Adams?’ she 
said. ‘I am Hetty—Hetty Labberton. How is 
the baby? She must be nearly grown now, 
though. This is my boy. Look up, Harry. 
And this is my hushand.”’ She put her hand on 
his arm, with a deprecating look of appeal into 
his face. ‘¢ Mr. Bolter, this is Mrs. Adams. 
know? I was— 


simplicity : 
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You 
She was very kind to me.” 

Her husband bowed curtly, and then turned 
his back, muttering something about’ catching a 
train. As he hurried her away, he said, raising 
his voice that I might hear: 


5 


“T told you I’d have no more of this cursed } 
folly. If you do not care for the shame to your- } 
self, you shall not disgrace my son.” 

The next day, I received a note, written in a 
stiff formal hand. 


; 
< 
N 


¢ 


S to be content. 


: clothes or jewelry expensive enough for us. 


OF HETTY. 








‘‘T hope you will forgive me,”’ it ran, ‘for 
leaving you so abruptly yesterday. My husband 
has a dislike to the remembrance that his wife 
was once @ servant. It is, perhaps, natural. 


; But I never can forget your kindness, or cease to 
’ be grateful for it. 


Yours, Hester Bolter. 1 have 
the fine clothes and the carriage now, so I ought 
Is not my Harry a lovely baby ?”’ 

Now comes the strange part of my story. The 
next winter, being in need of a seamstress, I 


‘sent an advertisement to the morning paper 


which reaches that class of readers. Early the 


{next day, a woman, closely veiled, answered the 


advertisement. When 1 had entered the room 


sand closed the door, she stood up and threw 


It was Hester. 

She told me her story rapidly, without a tear 
or sob. Her husband was one of the lower coarse- 
grained class of Englishmen, whose ‘‘ women,” 
whether wife or daughter, are but an upper class 
of servants. His success and fortune had not 
changed his natural brutality, but had only given 
him the means of partially hiding it. He drank 
heavily, and, when under the intluence of liquor, 
abused his workmen, servants, everyone who 
came near him, even his wife and child, as I 
inferred, though she did not say it. 

‘When he was himself, he was very fond of 
me and Harry,” she said. ‘He could not find 
But 
his brothers and their wives neyer forgave him 
for marrying a mill-hand and a servant. They 
taunted him with it, every day: they embittered 
him me. 


aside the veil. 


against They are ill-bred vulgar 
people, and they could not force their way into 
society in Newark. They said it was because of 
the disgrace I had brought on them. They 
worked on Jordan’s mind until, in a fit of fury 
at them and me, last week, he sold out his share 
in the mills and went away. He has taken 
Harry with him.” 

‘« Where has he gone?” 

«Back to England. He sailed on the Scythia. 
He took Harry with him.” Here she broke 
down, with a sob. 

‘¢ Hester, rouse yourself,’ I said.. ‘*He can- 
not keep your child from you. Why did you 
leave Newark? Did he not provide you with 
money? Your clothes, jewelry, the house— 
surely he did not leave you destitute?” 

“I don’t know. I left it all. THe took the 
baby. I followed, on the next train to New 
York, but I could not find them. For two days 
I was looking for them, and then I heard he had 
sailed on the Scythia. He had Harry. One of 
the men at the steamship-office remembered the 
little boy with yellow hair.” 























“Why not go back to Newark, and remain in } 
the house, and claim your property 

“] do not want anything. They can take it 
all. I only want my baby.” 

She had come back, in her delirium of grief, to } 
the house which she remembered as a quiet and } 
secure home. She remained with me for two or 
three months, filling, at her own wish, the duties 
of a seamstress. She was faithful and conscien- 
tious in her work, but I noticed that she gave an 
hour, every day, to the hard study of some school- 
books. 


; 
9 ; 
? 3 


She brought one to me, one evening, for 
explanation. It was a Latin grammar. 

“T thought,” she said, with a shy smile, ‘that, 
when Harry begins his schooling, he would need 
a little help at home. 
little fellows.” 


Teachers are so hard on 
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“You think you will have your boy again ?”’ 

“Yes. I pray to God to give him back, all } 
the time—ali the time. He will surely hear me.”’ } 

She went with me, very early one summer } 
morning, to the market, to buy some fruit for } 
preserving. It was a cool June dawn. The red 3 
sunrise dyed the sky behind the houses; the } 
sparrows were twittering loudly in the eared 
trees of the vacant squares; the roses, wet with § 
dew, climbed up the porches of the workimen’s } 
houses which lined the street. The market was $ 
gay with the bright colors of the early vegetables, 
and along the pavement squatted negro women 
from Jersey and the Wissahickon, with baskets of 


fern, pitcher-plant, and bunches of lilac to sell. } 

Behind one of the stalls stood Ben Holt, sturdy > 
and redder than ever, in his white long-sleeved } 
apron, with his wife—a tough, sharp-eyed, neat 
little body—beside him. Ben had now a dairy- } 
In front of him was a rampart of white } 
brass-bound tubs of delicious butter and baskets 
of eggs, with a cheval de frise of spring chickens } 
overhead. 


farm. 


I had forgotten Ben’s interest in my } 
companion, until, as I stopped to price his butter, 
I saw him staring dumbly at her. 

“Hetty? Have you for- 
gotten me?” he cried, all at once, holding out 
his fat hand. 

Hester took it quickly. ‘‘No, I have never 
forgotten you, Ben,’’ she said, with a queer 
speculative smile on her sad face. Her eye 
passed over the baskets and the tubs, and rested 
on watchful Mrs. Holt. Then she moved hastily 
on, with heightened color. 

I asked the price of the butter. Ben took 
down a pair of chickens, and fingered them 


Hester Labberton ? 


nervously. 
“Ts she a widow? She’s in black,’ he said. ; 
“No. Her husband and child are still living.” 


**She looks as if she wasn’t much account to} 
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> either of ‘em,’’ said Mrs. Ben, in a voice like a 


hand-saw. 
anyhow?” 

‘« Never you mind her, Susan,’ 
decision. 


“‘Sickly, I reckon. Who is she, 


’ said Ben, with 
“’Tend to your eggs. There’s two 
customers gone off for want of attention.” 

The next market-day, Ben stopped at the door, 
and left a basket of snowy eggs. 

‘They're for her breakfasts, ma’am,”’ he said. 
«She looks dreadful poorly, and she used to be 
fond of a new-laid egg.” 
turned back again. 
this mornin’. 

“Poor Ben! 
him very happy,” said Hetty, with a smile, when 
I gave her the eggs. But I observed that she 
did not eat one of them. 

Early in July, Hetty received a letter from her 
husband, dated in some obscure village in York- 
He was there, ill, and suffering for 
attention. We knew afterward that the illness 
was the result of a prolonged debauch. He 
Of the 


He walked away and 
“‘T gathered ’em myself, 
Susan didn’t tech ’em.”’ 


I have no doubt Susan makes 
’ 


shire. 


ordered her to come to him at once. 
child, he said not a word. 

She sailed the next day, found him still living, 
and nursed him faithfully for weeks. At the 
end of that time, he died, greatly to the purifica- 
tion of the moral air of the world. 

She wrote to me, briefly stating the fact, 
adding: ‘‘I have found Harry at last, in a 
boarding-school in London.” 

A month or two later, she wrote again, though 
Hester a person 
would place a feeling or opinion on paper. 

Her husband; it appeared, had managed to 
squander but a little of his large fortune. She 
had invested it in Consols, had bought a small 
cottage near Chester, and had established herself 
there with Harry, his governess and tutors. 
There was no science or accomplishment which 
he was not to possess. 

“TJ will remain with him in England,’ she 
said, “because here neither his father’s family 
nor my former condition 
disgrace him in the future.” 

The false shame, which she never had known 
for herself, she felt keenly for her boy. Perhaps 
she never would have had it at all, but for the 
conduct of her husband’s family. 

Years afterward, being in England, I visited 
Mrs. Bolter, in her quiet home. 

She was a delicate worn woman, with whitening 
hair drawn back from her gentle face. 


was not whe 


is known, or can 


There 


were few books in the house, and no pictures; 
Hester never had known anything of literature 
She worked now and then languidly at 
some embroidery. 


or art. 
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‘“‘Tt is very quiet here,” she said: ‘of course, ; 
I do not go into society, and Harry is at Rugby. } 
He does not write often. Boys have so much } 
to do, nowadays—what with their books and § 
boating and clubs of one kind and another. He 
is an affectionate boy, though, and always runs { 
home at Christmas. But the greater part of the } 
holidays he spends with his classmates, at their } 
homes. I am quite willing he should do so. It 
is desirable that Harry should make social connec- 


tion for himself, as I cannot give him any.” 


par 
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‘CPFAREWELL TO THE OLD HOM E.’’—NON-FULFILLMENT. 
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Before I left her, much to my surprise, she 


Sasked for Ben Holt, and listened with grave 
$ attention to my account of him. 


“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, when I had 
ended; ‘he is, no doubt, very comfortable. 
With their cows and butter, their steady daily 
work, and the pleasant fields to look out upon 
when their day’s work is done, be and his Susan 


ought to be very happy together.” 


And she smothered a sigh, as she took up her 
work. 


‘(FAREWELL TO THE OLD HOME.’’ 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


Tue dear old home! 

Where, through the years departed, 
Full many a merry laugh was heard 
From children happy-hearted. 

No vacant seat ; 

But all, with cheerful faces, 

Were gathered, in the years gone by, 
Tu their accustomed places. 


The years rolled on, 

And one by one they faded. 

The childish hands grew cold and still, 
And grief the old home shaded. 3 
Yet some were left; 4 
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But, ere long, these had wandered on, 
Led by the world’s beguiling, 
Yot not forgetting quite the father’s love, 

The patient mother’s smiling. 


Death set his mystic symbol on the brow 
Of one, and then another; 

And from the old home’s portals passed 
The well-beloved brother. , 5 


] 


Yet still the charm ; 
That blessed this home above all others $ 
Had never faded; for of love there still remained : 


As time went by, 
4 
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The father’s and the mother’s. 


But all must die. 

And so, one day, the mother weary fainted 

On the broad highway she had trod so long, 

And went another journey, to the region sainted; 

And, after that, 

We, of the old home, missed the one departed, 

And went our several ways in saduess, 

And so weary-hearted. 

And then, at last, 

The father could not long survive the comrade of his living, 
And soared away to meet her in the blessed home, 

llis soul unto the shadowy angel giving. 

And the old home, 

Left desolate, while they, the life of home, are sleeping, 
Still stands, all lonely that their presence is not there, 
Its hearth-fire brightly keeping. 


And so, old home, 

We say farewell to you and all your pleasures: 
You have held here, within your time-worn walls, 
For us, full many treasures, 

And memory fond 

Will ever linger sadly round the dear old places, 
Peopling them oft with forms we once have loved 
And dear familiar faces. 
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ILLMENT. 


BY IDA A. SPOOR. 


A BURDEN fell upon my heart. 


> 
I cried: “I must not have it so: $ 
I cannot bear this pain and woe; > 
I cannot have it for a part 3 
Of my existence. Can it be 
That this must overshadow me?” 

“Father,” I prayed, “if it is best, Q 
Remove this burden—make me blest. ; 
Oh, give me that for which I sigh: ; 
It is the sweetest, dearest thing ‘ 
That ever touched me. Let me try $ 
To win this gift, it is so nigh. $ 


Deliver me from this unrest, 


Into my life this sunshine bring, 
If it is best, if it is best.” 


The weary days went drifting by, 
And yet the gift that seemed so nigh 
Gleamed like a mirage in the sky; 
And then I learned ’twas not for me. 
“Dear Lord,” I cried, with softened tears, 
“Tt was not best that this should be 
The mainspring of my future years. 
Help me—oh, help me—now to take 
My burden. Show me how to make 
A blessing of this pain and woe, 
A thankfulness that it is so.” 

















FIRST WEDDED, THEN WON. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


CHAPTER I. unsalable so soon as he tried to dispose of 
‘THERE remains to me always the river,” said} them. He had been applauded as an amateur 


Guy de Noriolis, to himself, as he sat in contem-} pianist; but he could not obtain an engagement 
plation before all his worldly wealth, which was} to play at soirées, at a dollar an evening. He 
spread out upon the table before him, and which } pawned his jewelry, his ivory-backed hair- 
consisted of three francs and six sous. He had } brushes, his dressing-case with silver mounting, 
come into possession of that sum just half an} his onyx-and-turquoise-headed riding-whips, his 
hour before, by pledging literally the last available 
article of his wardrobe—namely, his once elegant 


small collection of choice classic authors in 
artistic binding. Next, his extra articles of 
clothing went, his overcoat last of all. 

He took up the coins from the table, and 
slipped them into his waistcoat-pocket. ‘I will 
live till these are exhausted,’’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘and then—’’ He put on his hat, descended 
the dark flights of stairs from his garret, and 
sallied forth into the street. 

It was a lovely day in’May; and Paris, ever 


but much-worn overcoat. 

When, some five years before, Guy Edmé Henri 
Louis, Count de Noriolis and Baron de Keriodec, 
had made his appearance in fashionable society 
in Paris, few persons who knew him would have 
predicted for his career so speedy and disastrous 
a termination. Just twentythree years of age— 
handsome, intelligent, gifted with artistic taste, 
and possessing a moderate fortune—he might} sensitive to change in the temperature, was 
have been counted among the chosen favorites } thrilling and glowing, like a betrothed maiden 
of destiny. The bluest blood of France flowed } beneath her lover's first kiss, in the life and 
in his veins, tempered by the cerulean current } beauty of the season. The trees in the Luxem- 
derived from his mother, who was an English ; bourg garden showed, with their half-open Icaf- 
lady of rank. He could claim kindred with } lets, as though veiled in light-green gauze. 
one-half the great families of the Faubourg } There was a suspicion of buds on the lilac- 
St. Germain, and with one-half the British peer- } bushes, and a certainty of crocuses amid the 
age as well. Ile had received a warm welcome 3 grass. The usual groups of nursemaids and 
into the most brilliant circles of both France } children, of loitering soldiers and lounging idlers, 
and England. He was a member of the most filled the seats and walks of the beautiful square. 
fashionable club in Paris; and that, as poor } Overhead, the birds were twittering gayly; for 
Gretchen says, ‘‘ was his undoing.” } they, too, were rejoicing in the charm of the 

There is still talk, in Parisian high-life, of the } springtime in Paris. Guy de Noriolis was con- 
‘great night’’ at the Cercle des Fou-Rieurs: } scious of the freshness and sweetness of every- 
a night which, by the way, came near bringing } thing about him. For a moment, he paused and 
about the suppression of the club in question, } contemplated the turf and the flowers, the laugh- 
by the police. That night, for Guy de Noriolis, }ing children and the fearless birds. “It is a 
knew no financial morrow. When he walked out } pleasant world, after all,’ he said to himself. 
into the cool freshness of the early dawn, from } “I am sorry that I shall leave it so soon.” And 
the gas-heated card-room of the club, after the then he went his way to the cheap restaurant 
last of a series of frenzied games at baccarat, } where he meant to break his fast. He had been 
each one more maddened than the last, he did ; living for weeks past upon bread and broth, and, 
not possess fifty francs in the world, that he: on the strength of his new-formed resolution, as 
could call his own. $ well as in view of his possessing sixty-six cents, 

If I were writing a three-volume novel, I might } he meant to indulge in the unwonted luxury of a 
fill several chapters with an account of his{ dish of meat and potatoes. The little eating- 
many and desperate efforts to support himself. } house that he entered was one frequented hy 
Ile painted charmingly in water-color, and had {the students, both in art and medicine, that 
been one of the very few pupils that Louis Leloir } inhabit the Latin quarter. One of them, wish- 
had ever consented to take. But his pictures, } ing to be polite, rose and laid before Guy that 
highly praised as they had been in the day of } morning's ‘‘ Figaro,” which he had just finished 
his prosperity, were found to be worthless and} perusing. It was accepted with ~—_ to 
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beguile the time till the meal was served, Guy 
began listlessly to glance through the columns. 
Suddenly the following odd advertisement 


caught his eye: 


“‘A gentleman, possessing an authentic title, of ; 
good family and of unsullied reputation, may ; 


hear of something to his advantage by calling 
upon Messrs. Durand & Laporte, notaries, No. 6 
Rue de Hollande. N.B.—Sincerity and secrecy 
guaranteed.” 


M. Blasius Durand, head of the firm of Durand 


"& Laporte, was a good deal surprised, that day, ‘ 


at reeeiving a visit from so noted a leader of 
fashion as Count Guy de Noriolis, in the char- 
acter of a respondent to the advertisement in 
the “Figaro.” He had heard, it is true, of the 
catastrophe which had hurled 
brilliant and accomplished young society-hero 


financial 


into the outer darkness of poverty and obscurity ; 
but he had had no idea of the completeness of 
the disaster ; 
could realize that it was the Count de Noriolis 
himself, and no impostor, that stood before him. 


But, in a few minutes—that is to say, after a’ 
series of questions—M. Durand became quite } 


genial and confidential. 
**T will not disguise from you, Count,” he 


remarked in a low tone, drawing his hearer into } 
a small inner room and closing the door as he } 


spoke, ‘that the affair which we have now on 
hand is a difficult one to manage. 
a good many applicants since that advertisement 
was inserted, three days ago. 


Also 2 marquis; but he had once been in prison } 


for swindling. There is no condemnation—no 


legal complication—in your case, I hope?” 
‘““None. I made a fool of myself, and I am 

ruined; but my past is spotless.” 

flushed scarlet as he spoke. 


‘No offense meant—none whatever, my dear ; 


sir. 


Only, you see, we are bound to protect our 


client’s interest in every respect, and to make : 


our investigation as thorough as possible. And, 
as there is question of a marriage, every precau- 
tion becomes doubly necessary. Now, before I 
enter into further detail, pray answer me one 
question: Are you prepared, in case all the 
information we shall obtain respecting you is 
fully satisfactory, to bestow your name and your 


hand upon a lady, to whom you shall pledge} 


yourself to remain thereafter a mere acquaint- 
ance, and nothing more? Also, will you consent 
to adopt, as your own, her son, born of a previous 
and unfortunate union ?” 

‘“‘These are strange stipulations,’ said De 


the : 


and it was some time before he ? 


We have had } 


One was even a‘ 
duke—but then there was a flaw in the title. ; 


De Noriolis } 
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; Noriolis, his pride rising up in revolt against the 
{proposed bargain, despite his penniless. and 


>) desperate condition. 

‘‘Wait—you have not heard the whole. Our 
client, in return for the stipulated advantage, 
proposes to settle upon her husband the sum of 
fifty thousand francs per annum, and to place at 
his disposal a suite of apartments in her hotel. 
I would further siate that not a shadow rests 
upon the character of the lady in question.”’ 

‘Then she is old 2” 


‘* Just four-and-twenty.”’ 

‘“« Of course, she is ugly—or vulgar ?”’ 
/ «She is beautiful, and she is accomplished.” 
; What, then, induces her to marry in so 
; Strange a fashion? For, by the terms she offers, 
she must be wealthy.” 

‘*She possesses a fortune of two millions of 
dollars. Ten millions of francs, as we would say 
here.”’ 

‘Then she is an American ?”’ 

“Yes. Now I have told you all that I can 
impart to you, for the present. I must take time 
for the necessary inquiry about you; and, when 


we next meet, should you decide to accept my 
client’s offer, I shall go more fully into detail. 
Gall again this day week, at three o'clock, and, 
; if all that T learn respecting you be satisfactory, 
we may enter into serious negotiation.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


$ AnoTHER week! 


Guy’s heart sank within 
him, as he thought of another seven days of 
privation and hunger. Accept the offer? Why, 
what else could he do, poor fellow, but clutch at 
anything, which was not dishonorable, that would 
, save him from the ooze of the river-bed, the nets 

of the corpse-hunters, the dripping slabs of the 

Morgue? But he merely said, with the high 
courage he had inherited from his Crusading 
ancestors : 


“This day week, then—at three o'clock,” and 
he turned to leave the office. 

The little notary had marked the haggard lines 
of his countenance, and the despondent look that 
} crept over his features when told of the week’s 
§ delay. 

} Stop a moment, Count,’’ he said, pleasantly ; 
; perhaps a little loan would be an accommoda- 
; tion to you just now; a small advance on your 
: future income—don’t you see?”’ 
He drew out his pocket-book as he spoke, and 
; laid notes for a hundred francs upon the table. 
; It was then that the old blood of the penniless 
{ noble showed itself. De Noriolis put aside, with 
a wan smile, the money he needed so much. 
‘*No,” he said; ‘for, should your client. fail 


; 
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to approve of me, M. Durand, I could never ; 
repay your loan. I will not run the risk. But 
I thank you most heartily all the same.” 

As the door closed behind Guy’s retreating ' 
figure, M. Durand gave a nod of approval. 

‘‘Ah, Madame Alice de Roincy,” he said to | 
himself, while folding and replacing the notes in ° 
his shabby little pocket-book, ‘* you will make a ’ 
great mistake if you fail to become the Countess 
de Noriolis. He has principles, has that young 
man. This is a queer affair altogether—the 
oddest that has come before my notice in these 
forty years. But I must hurry up my investiga- 
tion, or else the future bridegroom will die of 
hunger before the wedding-day.” 

How Guy de Noriolis contrived to exist, during 
the time which elapsed between the day on 
which he had his first interview with M. Durand ; 
and that on which he received his summons to ; 
present himself again at the office on the Rue de 
Hollande, must ever remain a mystery. Perhaps } 
that noblest of Parisian charities, that of “The 
Mouthful of Bread,’ so called, which consists in 
bestowing upon every applicant half a pound of : 
good bread and a glass of water tinged with ‘ 
common wine, might have assisted in solving the } 
riddle. Be that as it may, he looked even paler ‘ 
and more haggard, when he again stood before 
M. Durand, than on the occasion of his first visit. ; 

‘“*Do me the favor of taking a chair, Count,” 
said the notary, in something of a more cere- 
monious and deferential manner than that | 
which he had assumed on their previous inter- 
view. 

The Count sat down in silence. 

*«‘Qur inquiry respecting you,’’ said the 
notary, after a pause, rubbing his fat hands, } 
“has been perfectly satisfactory. Title, char- 
acter, pedigree, are all indisputable. Our client 
is willing to accept you, as fulfilling her condi- ; 
tions, but she desires to have an interview with 
you before anything is positively decided. Step 
this way, if you please.” 

As he spoke, he ushered Guy into the inner 
room, of which we have before made mention. } 
A lady, deeply veiled, was seated on the little ’ 
sofa covered with slippery green leather, which 
was placed beside the window. She rose as the 
door was thrown open. 

«Count Guy de Noriolis—Madame de Roincy,”’ 
said M. Durand, with a wave of his hand. Then, 
after they had mutually bowed to each other, he } 
added: ‘*NowI shall go back to my business, 
and leave you, monsieur and madame, to settle ‘ 
yours.” ; 


5 
5 
5 
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As the door closed behind the retreating form ; 
of the notary, the lady he had called Madame de > 


: common type that confronted him. 
> intellect in the broad low brow, the blue earnest 


> row had swept, 


; together by misfortune. 


’ for both had risen at first, 
’ matter at our leisure.” 
; upon the sofa, 


> she said, ‘‘an American by birth. 
; ‘Severne Safety-Valve.’ 


3 of his invention. 


Roincy unfastened her heavy veil and flung if 


aside. The Count could not resist a slight start. 


$ He had expected to see an ordinary face, perhaps 


even a vulgar one. But it was a woman of no 


There was 


eyes, the firm yet delicately-outlined mouth. It 
was the face of a young woman, but also that of 


‘ one who had deeply suffered. Despite the bloom 


of the complexion, the soft azure of the eyes, the 


‘ golden lustre of the hair, the first impression 
/ made upon the spectator was not that of beauty, 
| but of endurance. 


Though almost 4 girl in 
years, one felt instinctively that some great sor- 
like a tidal wave, over that 
bright young head, submerging it for a time, but 


; happily not forever. 


Guy, on his part, though still handsome and 
high-bred-looking, also bore on cheek and brow 
the traces of the terrible months through which 
he had lately passed. The olive complexion was 
colorless—almost livid in hue, indeed—the dark 


} eyes were hollow and encircled with bistre-tinted 


shadow, and the whole countenance bore the 


{stamp of a pain endured till despair had well- 


nigh replaced endurance. 

There they stood, this pair so strangely brought 
On either side, a vast 
calamity, an abyss of ruin, which the clasping 
hand of the one could alone enable the other to 


, overleap. 


The lady was the first to speak. 

‘‘We may as well be seated, Count,” she said, 
‘‘and discuss this 
She resumed her place 
as she spoke, and motioned him 
to an armchair that stood near. ‘TI have heard 
your story, and I have perused the record of 
the investigation made by order of my lawyer. 
You meet my requirement in all respects. But, 
before we proceed further in this matter—before 


; you consent to give your hand and your name to 
ithe person who has sought your’ alliance in so 
} strange a fashion, I desire that you—gentleman 


and honorable man as I have learned you to be 
—should hear from my own lips certain details 
respecting my past life, and a full explanation of 
my present conduct.” 

The Count bowed, but did not speak. 

‘**T am, as I believe M. Durand has told you,” 
My father— 
George Severne—was the inventor of the famous 
There is no need for 
me to describe to you the use and the application 
It was simple and practical, 
and so came at once into general use wherever 
steam was employed in connection with ma- 
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chinery; and he realized a large fortune from ; 


whom she presented to me as ‘Captain de Roincy, 


it. I was an only child, my mother having died i the son of one of her most intimate friends.’ ”’ 


when I was three days old. My father never $ 
married again. His maiden sister, who was his 
senior by some years, took charge of his house- 
hold for him. As for me, I was sent to Paris to 
be educated. I was placed in a good school. 
There were kind friends of our family in Europe, 
who looked after me. Very often, I passed my 
vacation in traveling with these friends, or in } 


visiting them at their summer country -seats. 
I grew up, therefore, with far fewer ties to home ° 
and to my one surviving parent than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

‘* But, in truth,” she went on, after a pause, 
‘‘my father cared comparatively little about me. 
He had literally idolized my mother. She was } 
a delicate exquisite little creature—a society- 
beauty, far younger than himself. He had loved } 
her in secret for some years, when his sudden | 
accession to wealth made it possible for him to ? 
hope to win her. He did win her; and, after ; 
a wedded life of barely a year, he lost her. I do} 
not think that he ever found any real pleasure } 
in life afterward. At all events, he always had } 
a vague feeling of repulsion toward me, since my 
birth had caused my mother’s death. 

“Tt was arranged that, after my education had 
been completed, my father and my aunt should 
come to Paris to join me, and that we should 
thereafter spend a year in foreign travel. I was 
somewhat precocious in respect to my study, and 
I had completed my allotted school-course by the } 
time I was seventeen. My father arrived in 


Paris in time to be present at my graduation. 
A few days later, he fell ill, though not at 
first alarmingly so. He was subject to attacks $ 
of gout, and his malady was merely a return 
of this old complaint. But he suffered terribly, $ 
and all my aunt’s thought and time were absorbed § 
in waiting upon him. Our projected journey } 
was perforce postponed. ; 

“In this emergency,’ she continued, “a5 
highly -recommended governess—a Hungarian 
lady of rank, who had lost her fortune in some 
political crisis—was hastily engaged to act as 
my chaperone: at least, as long as my father’s 
illness should last. Accordingly, under her 
gtidance, I studied, practiced my accomplish- } 
ments, and went out to walk or drive. One day, ; 
my governess—Madame d’Elida—proposed that ; 
we should go to Versailles, to visit the palace { 


She paused a moment again, and then resumed: 

‘“‘Madame d’Elida’s next proceeding was to 
persuade me to obtain permission from my father 
and aunt to go down to Versailles to spend 
a fortnight, saying that I looked ill, that change 
of air would do me good, and that Versailles, 
with its historical associations and its picture- 
galleries, was just the place in which to complete 
my study. Permission was readily granted, and 
we were soon installed in a handsome suite of 
rooms in the Hotel des Reservoirs. Madame 


: d’Elida had many acquaintances in the old town, 


and we received frequent invitations to afternoon- 


receptions, afternoon-teas, soirées-musicales, and 


other such mildly-exciting forms of dissipation. 
To me, a girl fresh from the closely-guarded 
precinct of a Parisian school, it was all delightful. 
And the more so, from the fact that, wherever 
we went, we were sure to meet Captain de Roincy. 
His regiment was stationed in Versailles, and he 
was a general favorite in society. He came very 
often, too, to the hotel, ostensibly to call upon 
Madame d’Elida. But it was not very long 


} before, taking advantage of my youth and in- 
$ experience, and with the full connivance of the 


unprincipled woman who had been engaged to 
watch over me, he became an avowed suitor for 
my hand.” 

CHAPTER III. 

“To understand what followed, Count de 
Noriolis,”’ she now said, and with some hesi- 
tation, ‘‘I want you to bear in mind my extreme 
youth, my total ignorance of the usage of French 
society as regards matrimonial engagement, and, 


} above all, my utter lack of knowledge respecting 


the formality necessary to constitute a legal 
marriage in France. I was an infatuated foolish 
child, in the hands of a fascinating unscrupulous 
adventuress, and of a handsome, heartless, penni- 
less adventurer. Let me pass briefly and quickly 
over this dark page in my history. Our stay at 
Versailles was prolonged, from time to time, at 
my own solicitation, prompted by my ardent 


$ wooer and by Madame d’Elida. Permission for 
$ my continued absence was readily obtained; for 


my father’s health did not rally, as we had 
expected, after the first violent symptom of his 
malady had subsided; and he continued in so 
weak and suffering a condition that my presence 


and to take a stroll in the park. I assented} would only have annoyed him and added to my 


gladly; for the weather was lovely, and I was 
very weary of the dull life that I led at the hotel. 
While we were walking in the park, my com- 
panion was accosted by a handsome young officer, 


aunt’s care and embarrassment. So we remained 
at Versailles; and, when the final summons for 
our return to Paris arrived, I had been for nearly 
a fortnight the wife of Captain de Roincy. 
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‘| cannot pretend to describe the wiles, the ; view took place. My father, in a furious gut- 
arguments, the persuasions, that were used to ’ burst. of passion, refused to forgive me, or to 
hurry me into taking this momentous step. I { make any provision for my maintenance. Then 
was @ mere child, as ignorant as a baby of the ; M. de Roincy declared his intention of deserting 
ways of the world, and I was, or fancied myseif; me, and of disavowing his marriage, unless he 
to be, very much in love with M. de Roincy., I ; and I were at once received with open arms, full 
can comprehend now the nefarious plot of which ‘ pardon, and a handsome settlement: in which 
1 was the victim. The whole affair was managed ‘ case, he declared, he was ready to marry me 
by Madame d’Elida for a consideration; that is ; according to the law. This blow was too much 
to say, for a percentage on my fortune when I ; for my father, in his enfeebled state of health. 
should receive it; for my father’s great wealth He sauk back insensible, the fatal visitors were 
and my own prospective heiresship were well ; dismissed, and he was carried to his bed. From 
known to the wicked creature who sold the poor {that bed he never again arose. He lived for 
child confided to her care with as little scruple some days—long enough to execute a will, leaving 

bY 
Q 
; 


as she would have felt in disposing of a pet; all his vast fortune unconditionally to my Aunt 
poodle or a canary-bird.” Susan—and he died, I was told, without ever 

All this while, the Count sat listening with } permitting my name to be mentioned in his 
ever-increasing interest. presence, 

‘The marriage-ceremony was performed,”’ she; ‘As for Captain de Roincy,” she said, after 
said, ‘ina little country-church near Versailles; } another momentary pause, “I never saw him 
the priest, a good old sleepy curé, being evidently again. He lingered in Paris, trying vainly to 
convinced—if, indeed, he thought anything about i obtain an interview with my aunt, and, on finally 
the matter—that there was nothing unusual 3 ascertaining, with full certainty, the contents 
about the affair. The witnesses were Madame ; of my father’s will, be joined his regiment, then 
d’ Elida and the maid she had engaged for me, in / under orders for Algiers, He wrote me a brief 
Versailles, to take the place of the one provided letter, stating that he left me free to contract a 
for me by my aunt, and whom she had persuaded ; new matrimonial engagement, since the old one 
me to dismiss on some trifling pretext. No idea { was not in any shape binding upon cither of us. 
that there was any possibility of the validity of ; And that wos the last,” drawing a deep breath, 
my marriage being questioned ever crossed my ‘“‘that I ever heard of my husband of a fortnight. 
brain. I knew nothing of the law of your‘ As for Madame d’Elida, she disappeared without 
country about such matters. The ceremony had a word or sign, only sending a messenger to 
been performed in strict accordance with the‘ Versailles for her trunks. I think she had 
rules of the Catholic Church, and there. had been rendered herself amenable to the law, in some 
the usual accompaniment of witnesses, and a; way, for the part she had taken in. bringing 
register, and a certificate—and what more could ; about my marriage, and was in a hurry to 
be necessary? Nothing, that I knew of; but ‘ escape. 
the man that I had married, and the woman that’ ‘I have tried to speak calmly and dispassion- 
had furthered his plan, were versed in all the‘ ately, Count de Noriolis,’”’ said the speaker, now. 
intricacy of French law, and knew well that‘ «I have forced myself to confine my narrative to 
the marriage-ceremony, in the eyes of that law, /a bare recital of facts. But, as I look back to 
was but so much empty breath, and the marriage- the days that succeeded my father’s death, my 
certificate a mere scrap of waste paper, since no ; heart glows with an indignation and throbs with 
civil marriage, the only one that is recoguized in; an anguish that I cannot express. Picture me 
this country as legal, had ever taken place.” ‘to yourself: a girl not yet eighteen, shamelessly 

By this time, the face of her hearer was full of { duped and heartlessly deserted, with a father’s 
pity. He leaned forward, eagerly, as.he listened. ; curse weighing upon her soul, penniless, wretched, 
She noticed it, and went on with emotion. and abased—I, who had been the courted, par.- 


‘IT shall speak briefly of the events of the ; pered, prospective heiress of millions all my days. . 


” 


next few days,”’ she said, with slightly faltering I had never been an idolized child—my dead 
voice. ‘I remained at the Hotel des Reservoirs, ; mother’s shadow had always interposed between 
while Madame d’Elida and M. de Roincy went ;me and my father’s love—but, in all other 
to Paris, to avow the fact of my marriage and to ; respects, I had been brought up as befittcd 
gain for me my father’s pardon, I little knew } George Severne’s only daughter. But fate was 
what power they meant to bring to bear, in order { merciful to me at this juncture, for the typhoid 
to bend that iron will and sway that aoeloiens Some had just made its appearance in an 


nature. But their purpose failed. The inter- ‘ epidemic form in Versailles, and I was one of its 
Vor. XC.—29. 
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first victims. For weeks 1 lay ina stupor, or 
raved in delirium; and I verily believe that the 
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There, my little son was born: and there, for 
six years past, I have lived a life of solitude 


fierce fever, that clouded my brain for so long, | and seclusion. My books, my painting, my piano, 


was the only thing that saved me from insanity. 
Nor was I deserted in my illness. My Aunt 
Susan sent her old servant Martha, who had 
lived in her employ for over thirty years, down 
to Versailles to take charge of me. It wis she 
who nursed me through that long terrible fever. 
It was from her hund that I received, from my 
aunt, the long letter that awaited my con- 
valescence. In this missive, my aunt informed 
‘me that she could not yet pardon the deceit and 
disobedience of which I had been guilty, nor the 
disgrace that I had brought upon the family. 
‘ But your futher, with his last breath, besought 
me not to let you want,’ she wrote, ‘and I shall 
take care that you have the means of subsistence. 
Hereafter, if your life, in all its detail, shows 
your penitence and your submission, you may 
win my forgiveness. I cannot accord it to you 
now. ‘The evil-that you have wrought by your 
folly is too vast, the shame too poignant, for me 
to overlook it as yet.’ She then proceeded’ to 
sketch out for mea plan for my future life. A 
sinall ‘but ‘sufficient income should be placed at 
my disposal, and I was to take up my abode in 
some French provincial city. Martha Ellis was 
to remain with me, to look after my househgld- 
affairs and to take general charge of me. ‘But, 
if you choose to depart from the line that I have 
laid down for you, or if you hold any further 
communication with Madame d’ Elida ‘or Captain 
de Roincy,’ wrote my aunt, ‘all aid from me 
shall instantly and entirely cease. In the past, 
you may have been thoughtless and cruelly 
deceived. Such is my present opinion. But if, 
on the contrary, I find that you have been, 
instead of a weak child, a precociously wicked 
woman, I claim and hold the right to cast you 
off, as the consequence of such a discovery.’ 

“TI accepted my aunt’s condition without 
demur. I was too utterly crushed, both physic- 
ally'and mentally, too glad to purchase peace and 
watchful care on any terms, even to utter a word 
of remonstrance. As to Captain de Roincy, she 
need not have feared that I would ever consent 
to look again. upon his face. My girlish love for 
the handsome. elegant officer had turned into the 
fiercest hate. ,I:regarded him as a cold-blooded 
wretch, to whose greed for my father’s gold was 
owiug my father’s death. As soon as I was able 
to travel, we left Versailles for a little seashore- 
town in Normandy, called La Rochette—a spot 
unvisited by tourists and unfrequented by summer 
boarders. There, in the pure bracing ocean-air, 

















filled up the hours that were not devoted to the 
care of my child. Once every month, I received 
a short letter from my aunt—a few lines of grave 
approval and encouragement, but never a word 
of tenderness, never an allusion to our possible 
meeting in the future. I always realized fully, 
after reading my monthly epistle, that I was not 
forgiven. 

«Thus passed my days—colorless, tranquil, 
uneventful—until one afternoon about six months 
ago. I had been out for a walk on the beach 
with my little George—for, my father being 
dead, I had ventured to give my son my father’s 
name—and, on returning home, my faithful 
Martha met me at the door, in such a state of 
agitation that I knew at once that some moment- 
ous event had occurred. Without speaking, 
she led the way to my little parlor. There erat 
a lady, in deep mourning, who rose at my 
entrance, and threw back her heavy crape veil, 
revealing the features of my Aunt Susan. Her 
first words, as she caught me in her arms, were: 
‘Alice, you are free: Captain de Roincy is dead.” 
‘Thank heaven,’ was my involuntary ejaculation. 
‘Yes, thank heaven,’ was my aunt’s grave re- 
sponse; ‘and may heaven pardon him all his 
wickedness. I can say that, now that I hold the 
certificate of his decease, forwarded to me 
from the War Office. He died a soldier’s death. 
And, now that he is gone, I claim my niece 
again. Let us forget the past, and only think 
of the future. I have come to be your guest, for 
a’ few days. We have much to talk over, and 
many plans to discuss. But first let me see 
your boy. Does he resemble his father?’ ‘Not 
in the least, I am happy to say, Aunt Susan.’ 
And I brought in my fair-haired sturdy urchin, 
who, as it chanced, was the living image of 
myself. My aunt saw the likeness at once, and 
forthwith took little George to her heart. Ah, 
that was the first perfectly happy evening that 
I had known for so many years. But it came 
to an end at last. Wearicd out with pleasurable 
emotion, I sought my own room, to weep as 
usual, and to pray; but the tears that night 
were tears of gladness, and my prayers were 
words of thanksgiving. 

“My story is almost ended. The next morn- 
ing, my aunt summoned me to her room for 
@ private conversation. In her usual abrupt 
way, she began: ‘I am, as you know, Alice, 
a person of simple tastes and retiring habit. 
Moreover, George Severne, before he died, deeply 


I slowly regained my health and strength. } regretted his precipitate action in making the will 
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which deprived you of his fortune. He would 
have repaired his injustice, had he been able; 
but death overtook him before his arrangement 
for making a second will could be completed. 
Before he breathed his last, 1 promised him that 
your future should be my care. But, before 
putting you into possession of his wealth, I was 
determined to learn what manner of woman you } 
were. Your action seemed to prove that you 

were depraved and heartless; your youth and } 
inexperience led me to hope that you had merely 
been the prey and the dupe of an adventurer 
and his accomplice. And I knew also that, if 
I put you into possession at once of your inherit- 
ance, Captain de Roincy would lay claim, under 
American law, to the wife that he had discarded 
by appealing to the matrimonial law of France. 
You have passed nobly through the ordeal, Alice : 
and, above all, your worthless husband is dead.’ 

‘“‘She then went on to say that she was pre- 
pared to sign a deed transferring to me four- 
fifths of my father’s estate, upon the fulfillment 
of certain conditions which she was about to 
propose. The remaining fifth was to be hers 
through her lifetime, and would become mine 
after her death. The chief condition that she 
imposed upon me was that I should contract, 
within the year, a brilliant marriage. ‘The 
Severne pride, Alice,’ she said, ‘revolts at your 
present position. You must find some man of 
title and. good family who will agree to adopt 
your boy, and to bestow on him his name, upon 
becoming your husband.’ 

«‘T tried in vain to persuade my aunt to alter 
her determination. I had been so cruelly 
wronged, so bitterly deceived, by Captain de 
Roincy, that I loathed, the very idea of a second 
marriage. But on that point she was inflexible. 
‘Choose,’ she said, ‘between an annual pittance } 
and life-long seclusion at La Rochette, or} 
compliance with my wish and a noble fortune. : 
Besides, there is your son. Remember that it } 
is his future that is at stake: for never shall } 
one cent of the Severne estate descend to him, } 
should you prove obstinately rebellions. And } 
remember, Alice, that you owe to me some proof } 
of obedience, as a compensation for your past } 
disobedience. You married once, to please your- } 
self—now marry a second time, to please mé.’ ; 
«* Count de Noriolis, you know how the matter 
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was decided. I have so arranged affairs, with 
the aid of my lawyer, that my second marriage 
will be simply the exchange of an income for 
a name and title: a union firm as the law can 
make it, but linking hands only, and not hearts 
or lives. I offer you a settlement of ten thousand 
dollars a year. with a suite of apartments in the 
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residence recently purchased by my aunt for me, 
and which will hereafter bear your name. In 
exchange, you will bestow upon me your name 
and title, and will adopt my son as your own. 
But, the last words of the marriage-ceremony 
once pronounced, the contract once signed before 
the mayor, we become strangers again—acquaint- 
ances, probably, in the near future, possibly 
friends hereafter, but nothing more. Are you 
prepared to accept this condition? Does it seem 
too onerous for an honorable gentleman to take 
into consideration? Or is there anything in 
my story that would cause you to shrink from 
bestowing upon me your ancient name? Speak.’ 

Guy de Noriolis rose, and, advancing toward 
the fair agitated woman, who turned upon him 
a face white to the very lips with the painful 
emotion of her recital, made her a low ceremoni- 
ous bow. 

‘‘Madame de Roincy,” he said, in o grave 
formal tone, “the Count Guy Edmé Louis de 
Noriolis has the honor of asking your band in 
marriage.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue Hotel de Noriolis showed to great advan- 
tage under the sparkling atmosphere of a bright 
September day. 

It was one of the most elegant private resi- 
dences of Paris. It was built, as many of the 
most sumptuous of these edifices are, around 
three sides of a paved square courtyard, with 
the fourth side, or that one toward the street, 
shut in with great iron gates. The carving of 
its facade was of white stone. There was a 
canopy, in glass and iron, above the principal 
doorway. A fountain sent up its slender thread 
of water in the centre of the court. 

In this aristocratic abode, the Count and 
Countess de Noriolis had been installed, imme- 
diately after the solemnization of their marriage. 
The suite of apartments belonging to the Count 
occupied one of the three sides, the Countess 
being established in the opposite one. These 
suites were precisely alike, except that two 
rooms in that allotted to Guy had been even 
more sumptuously fitted up than the others: the 
one as a studio, and the other as a. smoking- 
room. The main division of the house—that is 
to say, the side opposite the street—contained 
the drawing-rooms, reception-rooms, and large 
hall-room, with the grand dining-room, destined 
to be only used on state occasions. 

Evidently, the Count de Noriolis was not 
amusing himself with his brush and palette, on 
that brilliant morning in early autumn. The 
Venetian shutters of the studio were closed, as 
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if to exclude every ray of light from the interior. 
But behind one of the closely-shaded windows 
stood Guy himself, gazing down into the court- 
yard. At the doorway opposite was a low open 
Victoria, with coachman and footman in dark-blue 
livery. To the graceful carriage were harnessed 
two magnificent bays, that tossed their heads, 
and champed their bits, and rattled the silver 
mounting of their harness, in their impatience to 








of arrangement had finally completed the work 
of fascination. And there he was, dwelling 
beneath the same roof with her, the woman he 
now adored, linked to her by the strongest of 
legal ties, yet sundered from her as effectually 
as though the paved courtyard were an unfathom- 
able abyss, or the slender fountain a sword of 
fire. Once, he had attempted to call upon her, 
; after the fashion of an ordinary acquaintance ; 
be off. Presently, there was a stir at the door-{ but the answer was returned, when he sent in 
way. The footman descended nimbly from his ; his card, that ‘the Countess de Noriolis was not 
perch, and Madame de Noriolis, followed by her 3 receiving,’ and he had never repeated the 
little son, came slowly forth. She stood for a$experiment. Once a day, however, as on this 
moment on the doorstep, superintending the $ afternoon, he gave himself the scant satisfaction 
proper disposal of cushions and carriage-rugs, ‘ of seeing her step into her carriage, for her 
before taking her place in the vehicle. The jet S afternoon-drive; and the chill feeling of dis- 
embroidery on her black lace costume sparkled 3 appointment that he experienced when the day 
in the sunlight, and her fair face showed in} proved stormy, or when some trifling childish 
added loveliness beneath her dainty little bonnet indisposition of George’s detained her at home, 
of jet and lace, shaded with a cluster of pale- {taught him but too conclusively how entirely his 
pink feathers. She took her place, at last. ; new passion had taken possession of his being. 
George sprang in after her. The horses pranced{ Since his restoration to wealth, he had led a 
and caracoled, for a moment, before consenting } very quiet life. The gay companions of his 
to go out through the gateway, and then the younger days looked in vain for the reappearance 
elegant equipage disappeared down the wide ; of the brilliant young Count de Noriolis amongst 
avenue, on its way to the Bois de Boulogne. i them, Ile had learned a lesson in those sad days 

The unseen watcher at the window overhead } in the garret on the Rue de 1’Observatoire, and 
drew back, with a knitted brow and sternly- {had come forth from the iron prison of poverty 
curved lips, sighing deeply as she disappeared. {a graver and a wiser man. He devoted himself 
For this daily glimpse of his wife was all that had ; to his art, and, with the exception of a daily 
ever been vouchsafed to him since she had parted ; ride in the Bois, rarely left their hotel. He was 
from him, on the afternoon of their wedding-day. } content and happy, on those rides, if he could 
She had done this just inside the iron gates of $ gain a smile and a bow from the fair-haired lady 
the courtyard, with the brief cold words: ‘Fare- } who had driven from his own door scarce half 
well, Count. Your rooms are prepared for you, }an hour before. Occasionally, he would give a 
and I hope you will find your new home pleasant.”’ } gentleman’s-dinner or a supper-party; but the 
Pleasant! Yes, it was pleasant for him to fare 3 guests at these entertainments were not his 
daintily, to be lodged sumptuously, to have horse } former society-friends, but noted artists or 
and carriage and servant once more at his disposal { famous authors, prominent journalists or the 
—to be restored, in short, to all the elegance and } rising statesmen of the day. He was rapidly 
luxury that he had once lost, as it then seemed, } gaining the reputation of being one of the 
forever. Had anyone, in his day of poverty, } seriously-intellectual men of Parisian society. 














predicted to him such a change, he would have 
fancied that the fulfillment of the prophecy 
would bring him perfect happiness. But there 
was a bitter ingredient mingled with his cup of 
daily blessing: a Tantalus longing for the happi- 
ness seen just beyond his reach and as unattain- 
able as the stars. With all the strength and 
energy of a peculiarly concentrated and vigorous 
nature, Guy de Noriolis had come to love his 
wife. His heart had been deeply touched, at the 
very first, by the recital of her woe and wrong. 
Her beauty had charmed him even then. The 
wit and brightness of intellect displayed in the 
few brief interviews she had accorded him whilst 
the preliminaries of the marriage were in process 


Yet even this highest and finest form of social 
enjoyment failed, as did likewise his art, to 
wholly satisfy him, or to adequately fill his days. 
His thoughts dwelt pertinaciously on-the blue 
eyes and soft voice of the woman who bore his 
name, and whom he loved so hopelessly. On this 
very autumn day, he turned from the window, 
with a steadfast purpose stirring at his heart. 

“T can bear this no longer,’’ he said to him- 
self, passionately, as he paced the room. ‘I will 
not remain a pensioner on the bounty of the 
woman I love, while she denies me so much ag 
the poor alms of a word or a look. 
Paris. 


I will leave 
I will. go to America—anywhere where 
absence and work may bring forgetfulness.’ 


; 
; 
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He flung open the shutter, as he spoke, and? She stood there, still in her out-door dress. 
the sunlight and sweet breath of the delicious; A telegram fay open on the table before her. 
day streamed into the room. The sudden bright- } In a tone, broken and hurried by nervous agita- 
ness illuminated the armor, the tapestry, the 3 tion, she began: 
antique carved tables and cabinets, laden with “Count, I have a great favor to ask of you. 
specimens of old Venetian glass, medieval ivory I am summoned at once to my aunt. She is very 
carving, bronze statuettes from Pompeii and ; ill—perhaps dying—and it is necessary that 
Velletri, and other artistic curiosities. But these ; I should start immediately for the Isle of Wight, 
dainty treasures, the selection and arrangement ; where she now is. The aid and companicnship 
of which had formed a favorite pastime for his ; of Martha Ellis are indispensably necessary to 
leisure-hour, did not win from him so much as; me, both for the journey and in nursing’ my 
a glance. He turned from them, and seating { aunt, so I shall have no one to whom I can 
himself at his writing-table, began the following $ entrust my boy during the period of my absence. 
letter : I cannot take him with me, as my aunt’s' malady 
“Me Rese Wise: is not specified in the telegram, and it may be 
{some contagious fever. Will you take charge 
; of George till my return?’ 
3 





Suffer me to call you so for the first time, and 
also assuredly for the last. Wh i 
epoca, Need rythyn Dae a “Willingly, gladly,” he answered, forcing 
é 


this letier, I shall have left Paris forever. beciadtt te’ tals uh und asiaht ; 
When I agreed to accept wealth and luxury / meneisa te talbott pty ete SemapaN eg 


at your hands, I did not realize how speedily ¢ the small gloved hand that she extended to him. 
¢ And you will keep careful watch over him, 


the pain of my position would surpass all its‘ . : ‘ 
: ¢ will you not, remembering how anxious a mother 
advantages, An element unforeseen in our calcu- ¢ 4 <a 
m i <I am, and that this is the first time I have ever 
lation has come to make me even more wretched ee 
. ft a been parted from him?’ ° 
than I was, in the midst of poverty and priva- “Y pee a that G P 
tion: for I love you,. Alice—fervently, sincerely, ee , sepa 7 e 
Z adopted son,’’ he answered, with a tinge of 
and unchangeably. And I am going away, con-3,. on ‘ ; 
tent to know that I leave with you the onl ; bitterness in his tone. “TI shall guard him with 
: Y {all a father’s care.” 
advantage that our marriage could bestow upon ; ‘ 
you: the prestige of my name. I am proud and ; Alice flushed scarlet, and seemed about to 
happy to think that you will still bear it speak; but, at that moment, the door was thrown 


You need feel no anxiety about my future: 3 open, and George himself came racing into the 


a small legacy, bequeathed to me within the last — ite peice we Guy with s joy@l sheet, 
few months, will enable me to take the time ; Temembering various gifts of toys and bonbons 


necessary for the discovery of some position $ et ee at es Hane ee ae 


‘ std : y ? Noriolis, who was very fond of children, and 
wherein my artistic acquirement will suffice for ; I ale . : 
who had likewise a vague longing to win the 


my support. Farewell. Forget that there exists { : : 
in this world a man who has the right to call § regen + me werent 2 td ‘a whe So's 
himself your husband. But remember always g only panel ween, tat Alioy 8 living image as welt. 
that, so long as I live, there is one being. on this $ we ote en tararderent ane wartormed 
earth who tenderly and passionately loves you. ; illow, nothing Joh, clung errabcmteenrs 
‘‘Will you come with me,. George,’’ he said, 
“and pay me a long visit, in my, rooms across 
He placed this brief missive in an envelope, } the courtyard ?”’ 
sealed and directed it, and laid it in the blotting- “Yes, yes,’’ cried the boy. ‘And you will 
book. He then passed into his bed-room, and show me pictures, and let me ride on the big dog 
began a leisurely review of the articles of clothing ’ —won’t you?” 


Guy bE Norro.is.”’ 


DPD 


contained in the spacious wardrobe. ¢ Of course I will.” 
Whilst ‘still engaged in this occupation, a knock “‘Then come: let us go, right away.”’ 

was heard at the door, and, in response to Guy’s ‘Kiss mamma good-bye first,’ said Guy. 

call of ‘‘Come in,’ Martha Ellis entered. ; And, with George still in his arms, he advanced 
“If you please, sir,” she said, ‘‘the Countess $ toward Alice. 

would like to speak to you, for a moment.’ The boy, with a merry shout, not in the least 
Considerably surprised, Guy laid aside the believing in the reality of the leavetaking, threw 


overcoat which he had just been considering ; one arm about his mother’s neck—whilst, with 
with a view to its fitness for a sea-voyage: and { the other, he still clasped that of Guy. For one 


found himself, in a few minutes, in Alice’s pretty { instant, the husband and wife stood thus united 
boudoir. in that childish embrace. Alice was visibly 


~ 
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the clinging arms. He took her hand once more 


in his own. 
““A pleasant journey to you, Countess,’’ he} 


said ; ‘‘and I hope that you will find the valid 
out of danger.”’ 

He raised, with respectful gallantry, the hand, 
that he still held, to his lips. In another moment, 
the door had closed behind him and his merry 
romping charge, leaving Alice preoccupied and 
thoughtful as a mother should naturally be, who 
parts for the first time with her only child. 





CHAPTER V. 

Bur, strange to say, it was not George’s last 
caress that filled Alice’s dream, as the train sped 
on its way toward Calais, but something in the 
tone and glance of Guy’s adieu; while her hand, 
under the thin undressed kid of her traveling- 
glove, seemed to keep the imprint of her hus- 
band’s fervent, lingering, farewell kiss. 

For the first few days, all went well. Guy 
devoted himself to his little charge, and pleased } 
himself by writing a daily letter to Alice respect- 
ing George's health and occupation: though he } 
still pursued, at intervals, his preparation for: 
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embarrassed, and it was Guy that > yeni 
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You see, I am frank. with you, Count, 
morning.” 


Good- 
And the great physician hurried 
away, with a shrug of his shoulders, as he 
thought of the young man’s obstinacy in insist- 
ing upon nursing the child himself. 

‘*No. Alice shall know nothing of her boy’s 
illness till it has terminated ene way or another,” 
said Guy to himself, as he took his seat beside the 
sufferer’s couch. ‘+1 will do my best to save her 
darling for her; and, if I.am destined to fall a 
victim to the malady—why, then, perhaps, she 
may remember me sometimes with regret. And 
I need not go to America, if I am to depart on 
that far longer voyage with which Dr. Durant’s 
last look threatened me.” 

Then succeeded a period in which the days 
and nights were only marked by the fluctuation 
in the sick child’s condition, Guy never left 
George’s bedside, the few hours of repose that 
he allowed himself being snatched at intervals 
on a sofa in the same room. He administered 
all the medicine, attended to the difficult opera- 
tion of cleansing the throat, and forced, with 
kindly cruelty, the poor little sufferer to swallow 
the necessary restoratives and stimulants. 

One night, while the boy still hovered between 


a speedy departure. Alice wrote in reply, giving life and death, there came a wild clamorous 
news of her aunt’s slow progress toward con-{ knocking at the door, which Guy always kept 
valescence, her illness having proved to be} locked for fear of intrusion from the servants, 
pneumonia of a very serious type. And thus, } and their consequent infection. Ie opened the 
through the medium of the child, a certain ; door; and there, pale and haggard with fatigue 





degree of friendly communication sprang up 
between this pair, so strangely united and so 
widely dissevered. 

But, some ten days after Alice’s departure, } 
little. George was taken suddenly and alarm- } 
ingly ill. The famous physician, summoned by i 
Guy in all haste to the little sufferer’s bedside, 
shook his head solemnly at the symptoms, and 
ended by pronouncing the 
«* diphtheria.” 

‘You know, of course, Count, that there is } 
great danger of infection,”’ said the doctor, as he 
drew on his gloves, after writing a prescription. 
*‘T shall send in a trained professional nurse at 
once. - It is fortunate, for her own sake, that the 
child's mother is absent.” 


‘You need send in no _ nurse, Doctor,” 
answered Guy. ‘I shall take charge of the boy 
myself.”’ 


“As you please; but you run great risk of 
tnking the disease. I shall call again, in the 
course of the afternoon.” 

‘‘And you consider the case really serious ?”’ 

‘‘Very serious. Only extreme care and watch- 
fulness will avail to save the little fellow’s life, 





dreaded word } him to me, Alice, for a little longer. 


and alarm, stood Alice. 

““My boy! My boy!’’ she cried. 
go to my child.” 

**You must not enter,’’ answered Guy, author- 
itatively, holding the door with a firm grasp as 
he spoke. 

** He is dead, then. Oh! he is dead!’ 

‘““No, he is neither dead nor dying. Trust 
But into 


«Let me 


this room you must not come as yet.” 

“And by what right do you forbid a mother to 
approach the sick-bed of her child ?’”’ 

There was indignation in her tone and in the 
flash of her blue eyes. But Guy met both look 
and words with unshaken resolution and calm 
dignity. 

‘By what right?” heiresponded. ‘‘ Because 
I am your husband; because I love you; because 
your life is inexpressibly dear to me.”’ 

The door was closed, and the bolt shot, before 
Alice had time to realize what he had said, or 
what he was about to do, 

The next evening, Dr. Durant, on examining 
his little patient, said cheerily : 

‘‘ Well, Count, all danger is at an end, and 


and even with these the result is very doubtful. } this little man has only to get well now as fast. as 
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possible. Under Providence, your watchful care; She came toward him, and knelt beside the 
has saved his life. You may let Madame de} bed, clasping his hand in her own. 

Noriolis see him now, for the membrane has ‘“‘T will answer you in your own words, Guy 
disappeared from the throat, and all danger of —because'l am your wife, and ] love you!” 
infection is at an end. But you—what is the I think that this did more to restore the invalid 
matter with you?” to health than all the medicine of Dr. Durant. 

“Let the boy be carried to his mother’s rooms, } , Nor did Alice take the disease... Heaven was 
Doctor,’’ murmured Guy, with evident pain, ; too kind to permit of that, From the hour that 
siuking back upon the sofa as he spoke; ‘and } his wife avowed her love for him, Guy rapidly 
then come and take a look at my throat. I recovered; and, as soon. as he and George were 
have been ill for some hours, and I am growing } well enough to travel, they all went down to 
worse every moment.” 4 Cannes, where they spent the winter. 

«« Just as I feared,” said the doctor to himself; It was duriug their sojourn there that Alice 
‘he is in for it now, and a bad case it is going to } showed Guy the letter which he had written to 
be. And who will nurse him as he nursed the { her, and had left in his portfolio, bis valet 
boy, I wonder?” having found it there during George’s illness 

Ah, who indeed? But, during the ensuing {and having sent it to the Countess, 
days, in the midst of his terrible suffering, in { ‘You will mot go to America now, I trust, 
the room kept darkened by some inexplicable }Guy—will you?” she asked, playfully. 
whim of the doctor's, Guy was conscious of a; And Guy, drawing his newly-won treasure 
softer touch, a tenderer care, a more assiduous {closer to his embrace, made answer: “Not 
watchfulness, than he had deemed possible to } without my wife.” 
one of those hired nurses to whose hands he{ All these things happened many years ago. 
fancied -he had been consigned. { George is a fine healthy-boy now, and is at 

‘“« My kind nurse,” he whispered, one morning, {school in England. He ran a great risk of being 
when renewed application had given him some jello at one time, since Guy and Alice were 
temporary relief, « will you not open the shutter ; rather inclined to idolize him for having ‘been 
a little, and let me see your face ?”’ 
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¢ the unconscious means of bringing them together. 
There was a pause, a moment’s hesitation, and { But the advent of Mademoiselle Suzanne de 
then the dark-robed softly-draped woman glided { Noriolis, and of Master Guy Severne de Noriolis, 
noiselessly to.the window, and drew aside the { has put a stop to any danger of that nature. 
curtain. And there, in the pale autumnal sun-{ The beautiful Countess de Noriolis is a well- 
light, Alice stood revealed, ‘known star in Parisian society. But her fash- 

‘“‘Alice—you here—in this danger? Go—leave {ionable friends complain that her husband and 
me at once—why did you ever come?’’ gasped ; her children absorb much too large a portion of 
the sufferer, in distress and agitation, ‘her time and her attention. 





MY LITTLE PLAYMATE. 


BY MARY MARTIN. 


I’m thinking of a playmate 
Who made my childhood blest. 

Within the quiet churchyard, 
She lies at peaceful rest. 

Light as the wingéd zephyr, 
Free as the birds of air, 

We roamed the hills and valleys 
When summer skies were fair. 


At last, her feet grew weary, 
Along life’s rugged way: 

She sank in gentle slumber 
One lovely autumn day. 

A strange unearthly beauty 
Across her features spread. 

Then up the golden gateway 
On snowy wings she sped. 


Sweet little brown-eyed Effie, 
With heart so full of love, 
She seemed to live for others— 
An angel from above. 
O friend so true and faithful, 
O playmate kind and dear, 
Bles}with thy sunny presence, 
It seemed as heav’n were here, 


Where night-winds softly whisper, 
And stars their vigil keep, 

And streamlets gently murmur, 
We laid her down to sleep. 

While I life’s storm have breasted 
Through all these weary years, 

My playmate dear has rested 
Secure from gricf and fears, 
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BY FLETCHER REEDE. 





“Wuo was that beautiful little child I saw,$ ‘Yes, said Mrs. Waldron, with enthusiasm. 
I wonder?” said young Ben Price to his mother. { “Old Mr. Price left sevéral farms; and bis 
one day, when home from college, for vacation. > mother had money of her own. He’s a lawyer, 
‘She was coming across the field, as if from the ' besides. and quite a rising one: they do say, 
river, her arms laden with meadow-sweet. Her } he’ll be going to Congress by-and-bye. Some 
eyes were as brown as those of a thrush, and } people seem born to good-luck, and I guess Ben 
her smile was heaven itself, when she returned ; Price is one of them.’ 
my salutation. If I ever marry, I should like $ «*But he’s all alone in the world,” responded 
to marry her, when she has grown up.” } Mrs. Bean, a little sadly. ‘* Lost his father and 
“Oh,” said his mother, laughing, ‘‘there’ll be } mother both in one year; and he’s going to live 
no difficulty about that. There’s a houseful of } in the cottage, instead of up at the big house.” 
children of them, and all with such queer names. ; “Yes. L spose he thinks he won’t be so 
Mrs. Waldron will be only too glad to land such } lonesome at the cottage,” replied Mrs. Waldron. 
a fish as you.” ; But a lone man is lonesome anywhere. I never 
“I hardly understand,” replied Ben, modestly. } saw one yet that was fit to take care of himself. 
‘“‘I know we are better off than most of the ; Just think of the state of his buttons and collars, 
people here; but we're not ‘such big fish, after ; let alone his stockings.” 
all: at least, I’m not.’’ ‘*Poor fellow!’’ said Mrs. Bean, full of sym- 
“But,” retorted his mother, ‘‘ Mrs. Waldron } pathy. ‘I think I'll invite him in to tea, some 
has eight blooming daughters, and that makes } night, and have cream-cakes.”’ 
all the difference. Everything is relative, you ‘*Well, I would,” responded Mrs. Waldron, 
know. For her, you'll be a very big fish, } fervently; ‘‘and I'll send Rose or Violet or 
indeed. She has been,’ with another slight } Daisy over to help you. You know, I can’t 
laugh, ‘‘a perennial bloomer in her day. She} invite him to my house—at least, not so soon— 
has decorated her home, so to speak, with eight { with all my daughters: people will talk so. 
charming specimens of the historical olive-plant, ; Now, they say that Mrs. Deacon Wilder has had 
all so queerly named ; for, having begun life with ; him there to tea, every Saturday night since he 
somewhat romantic ideas, and having christened ; came to town, and that she sets him and Amelia 
her two eldest daughters ‘Rose’ and ‘Violet,’ }to playing checkers, or popping corn in the 
she was determined afterward not to subside into i kitchen, right after supper.” 
prose; and has finished by naming the two} ‘Well, Amelia is a good girl,” replied Mrs. 
youngest ‘Polyanthus’ and ‘Marigold.’ The } Bean, charitably. 
one you saw must have been Polyanthus—as ‘¢Oh, yes—good enough,” said Mrs. Waldron, 
you say she had brown eyes.” i getting ready to leave. ‘But, as I often say to 
Years passed, and the time had come when Crissy—you know, her name is Chrysanthemum, 
most, if not all, of the Waldron daughters were} but, with so many, one can’t help giving nick- 
of an age to bear transplanting; and Mrs. 
Waldron was not the only mother who believed { Crissy, Amelia Wilder was just cut out for an 
that Providence, in leaving, about this period, } old maid; and it’s a sin and a shame; besides 
Ben Price sole heir to his deceased father and : of no use, for her mother to try and make 








names, although I never intended it—as I tell 


mother, had the most benevolent design upon the } her anything else.” 
future welfare of her family. Mrs. Waldron, for her part, was fully convinced 
‘« They say he is a most unexceptionable young { that Providence had no such plan in regard 
4 to her own daughters; and, when Mrs. Bean 
announced, one morning, that young Mr. Price 
was coming, the next night, to tea, she sent Miss 
Daisy over to entertain the guest—an act of 
simple neighborly kindness which the dutiful 
young lady was perfectly willing to perform. 
Ben Price, although a handsome young man 


man,” said Mrs. Waldron, dropping in to see 
Mrs. Martha Bean, who lived just across the 
street, and who, having no daughters of her 
own, might be supposed to be a disinterested 
observer. 

‘« His prospect is unexceptionable, at all events,” 


responded Mrs. Bean. 
(532) 
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with a handsome fortune, was modest enough 
withal to be somewhat surprised at the attention 
which Milvale society seemed disposed to bestow 
upon him; but, as the surprise was of. so 
pleasurable a nature, he accepted it without 
troubling himself as to the cause. 

Having made the acquaintance of Miss Daisy 
Waldron, it followed naturally enough, in due 
course of time, that he should be presented to 
the remaining members of the household. He 
was a little dismayed by the number of them, 
and somewhat confused by their names; but he 
gradually recovered himself, and proceeded, with 
@ precipitancy quite at variance with his usual 
leisurely habit, to fall most desperately in love 
with Polyanthus. But perhaps this was because 
he remembered her as his little “‘ Meadow-Sweet,”’ 
as he had been used to name her to his mother. 

* Yes,”’ said Mrs. Waldron, who confided all 
her hopes and fears, her joys and sorrows, to the 
friendly and sympathetic Mrs. Bean, ‘I never 
saw a clearer case of love at first sight. He has 
no eyes for anyone but Polly; and she such a 
child, too—only nineteen: though how anyone 
can see anything to choose between her and } 
Marigold is more than I can tell, for they are as 
much alike as two flowers on the same stalk, only 
Polly’s eyes are brown, like her hair, ‘while 
Marigold’s are blue.” 

‘“‘Has he said anything to you or to Mr. 
Waldron?” asked Mrs. Bean, somewhat awed by 
the abruptness of the disclosure and all that it 
involved. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Waldron. 
need to—he knows well enough—” 
she checked herself. If it were true that, in her 
secret heart, she rejoiced in the superior charms 
of her daughters, and triumphed privately in 
the discomfiture of Mrs. Wilder, she was not the 
woman to confess it. 

There are some things which we are slow to 
acknowledge, even to ourselves. 

As for Ben, he was greatly perplexed by Miss 
Polly’s behavior, and his honest heart under- 
went such a succession of ups and downs—such 
palpitating hope and such depressing fear— 
that, unless it had been a very strong heart as 
well as a very loving one, it must have become 
very much bruised and battered. For Polly, 
although she looked at him with the softest 
glances in the world, was so shy that poor Ben 
could hardly get a word with her alone; and, the 
softer her glances, the more shy grew the fair 
Polly in her behavior. If he asked her to go to 
sleigh-ride, Marigold must go too; if he walked 
home with her from church, she was sure to be 
accompanied by Rose or Violet—it was not 


“ He’s no 
And then 


always easy to discriminate ; 


and, if he tried 
Mrs. Deacon Wilder’s plan of popping corn in 
the kitchen after supper, the situation became 
even more difficult, for Mrs. Waldron’s cozy 
kitchen fairly swarmed with beautiful but dis- 
tracting olive-plants. 

Finally, one spring morning, Ben, in his 
desperation, wrote a letter, and, with the most 
careful instruction as to its destination, delivered 
it to James, his boy-of-all-work, awaiting, with 
beating heart, the result. 


‘““My darling,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ you know’that I 
love you. You must know it. Meet me to-night, 
under the old apple-tree at the end of the lane, 
and let me tell you so again, and let me hear 
you say that you love me—just a little—and do 
not tease me any longer. Your devoted 


” 


Ben. 


James, with the best intention in the world, 
had an unfortunate facility for doing just what 
he was told not to do; but Ben had forgotten 
this peculiarity of his, or his heart would have 
thumped more vigorously than before, while 
James, with perverse alacrity, hurried away on 
his mission. 

Polyanthus and Marigold sat on the steps 
together when the misguided James appeared. 

‘*He has a letter,”’ said Polly to herself. TI 
wonder if it is for me.’’ She waited—she held 
her breath—yes—no, it was for Marigold; and 
Marigold, blushing, hurried away to read it, her 
first love-letter. 

That night, Polly, looking from her window, 
saw Marigold, inthe moonlight, standing under 
the old apple-tree; saw the petals, pink and 
white, falling on her hair: and then, from out 
the shadow, she saw Ben Price come forward 
and fold her in his arms. She saw all this, and 
then she turned away, sobbing: 

“Oh, Ben! Ben! I thought your eyes were 
true; but they are false, false, and I never will 
forgive you—never, never !”’ ( 

And Ben—poor Ben! When he lifted the 
gold-brown head that rested so confidingly on 
his shoulder, he saw that the eyes were blue and 
not brown, and he had not the heart to undeceive 
her. : 

The next Christmas Eve, they were married. 

Mrs. Waldron, although forced to admit thai 
she had been mistaken, was calm and resigned ; 
but Polly was away up in the hill-district, teach- 
ing the winter school. 

“Tt will look very strange, Polly,’ Marigold 
had said, ‘if you do not come to the wedding.” 

But Polly was not to be persuaded. 

‘‘No one will miss me,”’ 
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‘CMEADOW-SWEET.’’ 





many; and, unless you mind it very much, I 
would rather be away.” 

Marigold’s mind was not of the penetrating 
order, and Polly’s refusal to bask in the sunshine 
of her new happiness she set down:as a rather 
unpleasant exhibition of Polly’s odd ways. 

‘Polly always was queer,’ she said to Ben, 
trying to explain her absence; and then, as Ben 
all at once tightened his hold on her hand, she 
grew very glad, in her complacent loving little 
heart, that she was not queer—for then, perhaps, 
Ben would not have loved her. 

She became a happy wife and a happy mother. 
When the baby came, she smiled sweetly; and, 
when death—more tender, perchance, than a 
longer life could have been—followed goon after, 
she smiled again, the peace that’ passeth under- 
standing crowning her young life with its joy 
unspeakable. 

Again it was Christmas Eve. 

From out the cloud-drifts that floated across 
the sky, the stars shone bright and clear in the 
tingling air as on that first Christmas Eve so long 
ago, when one, with silent golden finger, pointed 
east, to where a Baby lay asleep. 

To Polyanthus, the Christmas stars seemed to 
be leading her straight across the fields to Ben 
Price’s house; and she stood there, ankle-deep 
in the snow, looking in at the window. 

The curtains were half drawn, and she could 
sce the open fire burning brightly on the hearth, 
and Ben, in front of it, undressing the baby. 

What a sturdy rosy-cheecked baby it was! 
with red-gold hair that curled closely around 
his head, and great blue eyes that looked up 
with wondering delight, while Ben, as best he 
could, only half remembering his own baby-days, 
told the story of Santa Claus and the reindeer. 

She was quite sure that he was telling about 
Santa Claus, for presently he drew off the little 
red stockings, one after the other, and hung them 
up before the open fire, while the child clapped 
his chubby hands and beat a soft staccato upon 
the floor with rosy impatient feet. 

Polyanthus pressed her face against the glass 
and smiled, while two big tears, warm against 
her cold cheeks, fell unheeded. Her smiles were 
for the baby; her frankincense and myrrh— 
her tears— were those for the baby too, or for 
herself, or perchance for Ben, whom she had 
resolutely refused to see for two, three years? 

She had a soft place in her heart for the 
motherless little boy in there, and she had come 
all the way through the snow to put a Christmas- 
present, in his stocking; but, as for: Ben, fickle 
handsome Ben, the less she thought of him, the 
better. 


After awhile, the blue eyes grew heavy: with 
> sleep, and Ben, lifting the sturdy little fellow 
on his shoulder, disappeared through the open 
doorway. 

Polly heard him go up the stairway, saw a 
light shine out from the chamber-window, and 
then, knowing quite well that no one loeked his 
door in Milvale, she turned the handle of the 
door softly and walked in. 

It was warm and bright inside, and she ‘stood, 
for a moment, before the open fire, warming her 
stiffened fingers. ‘‘ Ben will not be down again 
tonight,” she thought. And the little stockings 
needed mending. There were holes in the toes 
‘ and holes in the heels. What restless little feet 
they were, to be sure: but she had foreseen this ; 
and, drawing a thimble and a ball of yarn frem 
her pocket, she curled herself up on the braided 
rug, and proceeded, with deft fingers, to mend 
the holes which those rosy impatient feet’ had 
made. It was not the first time she had mended 
the baby’s stockings; but Ben either did not 
discover the holes, or conceived that the holes 
and the darning both came together in the 
same mysterious fasl.ion—a fashion not to be 
comprehended by man’s feeble intellect. 

He was far from suspecting that Polly—brown- 
eyed wilful Polly—had any hand in the matter, 
or that the neat little garments, which now and 
then mysteriously replaced the worn ones, came 
from the same source. 

As the clock struck ten, James came in from 
the kitchen, to smother the fire. 

‘“Why, Miss Polly,’”’ he exclaimed, “ you here, 
and trying to sew by that light? You'll just 
spoil your eyes. If Mister Price only knew—” 

“Hush,” said Polly. ‘I'll be through, before 
long. Just get mea candle and a fresh stick of 
wood, please. I'll take care of the fire to-night.” 

James was good-natured, if somewhat obtuse, 
and, as he was a devoted admirer of the fair 
Polly, he brought the candle and the fresh stick 
without question. 

The clock in the corner ticked slowly; but 
Polly was too intent upon her work to notice 
the flight of time. Eleven o'clock, and now the 
stockings were finished. She replaced them in 
front of the fire, slipping in her little gifts with 
{ many a tender pat and caress. 

Somehow, the little red stockings made Polly’s 
heart more tender than usual, to-night. Perhaps 
because it was Christmas-night, and the peace 
and good-will of that blessed time so filled the 
world that even Polly, obdurate little maiden 
that she was, was touched, and old wrong and 
old sorrew were forgotten, 

At any rate, as she glanced around and saw 
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one of Ben’s coats hanging on a chair, very much ; «Merry Christmas’ now and always, for you 
frayed about the wrists, and showing other mark , and me and baby Ben?” 

of the absence of feminine care. She caught it Baby Ben stood in the doorway, rosy-cheeked 
up hastily and commenced repairing the damage; and smiling, the golden hair making a bright 
which time and ‘careless ‘Ben dad made. } halo around his head. 

The clock struck twelve. It was omens} “Ts Santa Claus comed?”’ he repeated, with 
morning—Christmas-morning—and the fire was} childish insistency. ‘Tell me, papa,” And, 
burning low; but Polly set the last stitch, with } running across the room, he raised his tiny hands, 
a strange happy feeling about her heart. and clasped them around his father’s knee. 

‘«¢1t is more blessed to give than to receive,’ ”” Polly stooped down and covered the little 
she murmured, and her face grew very bright. } curlyhead with kisses; while Ben, who could 
Just then, she heard a footstep on the stairs, and } afford to wait now—for he had read Polly’s 
Ben, who had been reading upstairs, came into > answer in her eyes—declared: j 
the room,, He was too much surprised to speak. “Yes, haby Ben, Santa Claus has eome—and 

“Oh, Ben,” Polly hastened to explain, in? Christmas, too.” And, as he stooped to kiss 
great confusion, ‘‘I only came—just because ° Polly’s glowing cheek, he whispered, softly and 
it was Christmas, and to put a present in the } not irreverently: ‘‘‘And a little child shall lead 
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baby’s stocking.” 3 them,’”’ 
‘And have you no Christmas-present for me?; The Hon. Benjamin Price—for the prediction 
¢ 
Oh, Polly!” ¢ has come true, and he is now a Member of 


All the old love which he had tried so long } Congress—has, to this day, a certain pet-name 
to hide came now like a flood, breaking down all } for his wife, on which hangs a story. It is tale 
barriers, crowding out every other thought. He $ of love at first sight. 
took her hands in his, and tried to look into her } ‘Yes, dear,’”’ he says, as he tells her of it, 
face. The clock struck one, and down the staleeti ‘when I saw you, that first time, coming up 
came floating a baby-voice, calling: ‘Merry $ from the river, I said I would marry you some 
Chris’mas! Merry Chris’mas! Is Santa Claus; day: and I did, you know, though after long 
comed, papa? I sought I heard him speakin’.” ; years.” 

Polly looked up and smiled. The patter of the And this pet-name—the name he calls her by 
little feet was heard coming down the stairs. : when they are alone together—is ‘‘ MEapow- 

“Shall it be ‘Merry Christmas’?”’ said Ben. ? Sweet.” 
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BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 








I saw a fair fond mother stand Then tenderly up to her breast 
Beside her sleeping baby’s bed The mother lifted the dear child: 
Aud watch its little restless hand. Which, waking from its dream’s unrest, 
“It dreams bad dreams; but hush,” she said. Looked in her loving faco and smiled. 
And so stood still, nor waked it yet, Oh, that some power would watch this dream, 
Wishing it sweeter sleep had known; This troubled dream of ours—some hand 
But each fair cheek a teardrop wet, ° Could wake us from the woes that seem 
The little lips moved with a moan. So real, to smile in better land. 





LOOK ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 





BY SIDNEY GREY. 





Loox on the sunny side! Nothing should daunt us. 2 Face'them with courage: you'll soon find your error. 
Only have faith, and the guerdon is won. Go to them, touch them—the phantoms have flown. 
Half the forebodings, the troubles, that haunt us 
Are but our fancy. Have faith: they are gone! Look on the sunny side! Strength will be given, 
Tf you but seek it. Press always ahead. 
; Mind not the tempest. Behind it, the heaven, 


Flooded with sunlight, awaits you instead. 


Look on the sunny side! If, in your terror, 


seem 





ing up—awful, unknown— 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 445, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Tue marriage of Dorothea and Dayton had 
been arranged to come off in the spring; for, 
when the divorce was pronounced, Mr. Brooks 
had said: 

“Her mother, by this conduct, has abdicated 
her right in the matter, and I see no reason, 
Dayton, why you should be kept waiting longer. } 
You know that my consent was assured from the 
first.” 

The death of old Mr. Burritt, however, made 
it necessary to postpone the ceremony. The 
wedding of Rue and Hurst was to have taken 
place at the same time and place, in the pretty 
little Gothic church which had just been erected 
at Hollow Swamp; but Rue now declined to be 
married until her friend cou'd be. ‘It would 
be impossible for me to be happy,’ she said, 
«*when Dorothea is in such grief.’”’ The conse- 
quence was that both marriages were postponed 
until the autumn, when it was proposed to have 
the ceremony performed as quietly as possible. 
Mrs. Hilton sustained Rue in this decision. ‘TI 
should have interposed my own authority,’’ she 
said, when Hurst sought to persuade her to 
influence Rue to adhere to the original plan, ‘if 
the child had not determined for herself. She 
had come to love the old man almost as a father. 
It is due to his memory, and to her relation to 
him, that she should wait.’ Oracular words, 
which Hurst only understood later on. 

Mr. Burritt was buried at Hollow Swamp, in 
the private graveyard attached to the old brown 
house, where so many generations of his ancestors 
reposed. It was a secluded spot, on the edge of 
the hill, not too far from the dwelling, surrounded 
by a stone wall and overshadowed by ancient 
pines. A simple cross was placed at the head of 
the grave, with the brief words: “The weary’ 
are at rest.” Any monument more ostentatious 
would have been out of keeping, it was felt, with 
his character and the surroundings. 

When the funeral was over, Mrs. Hilton and 
Rue returned to the cottage on the lake, which, 
a few weeks before, had been purchased by Mr. } 


Brooks. The deed, however, had been made out } 
(586) 











to Mr. Burritt. ‘It shall be yours,” said his 
son-in-law, “so long as you live; and, after 
that, I would like it to be Mrs. Hilton’s, with 
the reversion to Rue, if you don’t object.” 
Accordingly, one of the first things the old man 
did, after the deed was executed, was to add a 
codicil to his will, bequeathing the property in 
this way. 

‘This will give Rue a place of refuge,” said 
Mr. Brooks to Dayton, ‘in the event of anything 
happening to Hurst, and, meantime, will provide 
a home for Mrs. Hilton far more pleasant than 
Hollow Swamp can ever be now. My settling 
the cottage in this way will, however, lessen 
Dorothea’s inheritance to that extent. 
don’t object, do you?” 

“Object? Did I not tell you, my dear sir, 
when I first asked you for Dorothea, that it was 
not ‘her wealth I coveted?’ replied the young 
man. ‘Surely, you don't disbelieve me?” 

“Well, I don’t think you'll starve,” replied 
the other, laughingly. It was the first time he 
had laughed since Mr. Burritt’s death.- ‘You 
are in a position to know all about my affairs, 
and you know that, if I did not help to support 
my wife, as her lawyers asserted, it wasn't 
because of inability.” 

Dayton joined in the laugh, and was about to 
answer, when a card and letter were brought in 
by the servant-girl, who said: ‘And please, sir, 
the gentleman’s waiting for an answer. Or, if 
you can’t see him immediate, he says, he’s down 
at the tavern in the village, and will meet you 
there.” For this conversation occurred at the 
brown house, Mr. Brooks having returned at 
once, after escorting the ladies to Saratoga, 
pressing business of the company requiring his 
presence at Hollow Swamp. 

He read the card, and recalled the name on it 
as that of one of the members of the law-firm 
which had. been engaged by his late wife to 
procure the divorce. Then he opened the letter 
and perused that before he spoke. When he 


But you 


} had finished reading it, he turned quietly to the 


girl. 
“Tell the gentleman that I am particularly 
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engaged,” he said; ‘but, if this evening would ; bag and adjusting a pair of gold eyeglasses on 
suit him, at the hotel, he shall be waited on.”’ his nose. ‘Shall I read it to you?” 
As soon as the door had closed on the maid, he; ‘Yes, I know Mr. Chapperton,”’ replied Day- 
turned to Dayton, saying: ; ton; ‘‘or, rather, of him. I may tell you 
«This is what I have been expecting for some } frankly I am not a bit surprised. Nor do | 
time. It brings matters to a crisis. The truth } object to hearing the deed read. Only,’ speak- 
will now come out. My visitor is a lawyer from ing with provoking coolness, while a smile, which 
Newport, who comes, he writes, authorized by j he was unable to repress, began to flicker around 
my late wife, to have a settlement of her estate. {the corners of his mouth, “it seems to me it 
The particulars he will enter into in a personal } would be a waste of time.” 
interview.” “A waste of time?’ The lawyer looked up at 
«But what a blow it will be for her!’ him sharply, not quite liking that cool provoking 
“Yes. I pity her from the bottom of my } smile. 
heart. She has used Dorothea shamefully; but, “Yes. For there is no property to deed 
fortunately, that will not interfere with my 3 away.” 








child’s happiness: and now, Maria must reap as ‘* No property ?”’ 
she has sown. I. want you, Dayton, to see this ‘Not a penny.” 
man for me, and let him know exactly how “Oh, that’s nonsense,’ cried the lawyer. 


matters stand. It is impossible for me, under } ‘‘ Everybody knows that Mr. Brooks had nothing 
the circumstances, to meet him. Moreover, it —that the wife had all. Why, the divorce was 
would be, I think, in bad taste. You can offer, } obtained on the ground that her husband did not 
on my part, any reasonable allowance, for my } support her. How did she live?’ 
poor wife must not be left to starve. I leave all “ On the bounty of ‘her husband; at least, for 
that to your discretion.” the last six months. It ‘is he that has the 
When Dayton went down to the village-inn, he ; fortune, not she.” 
found the attorney impatiently walking up and} The attorney dropped the deed on the table 
down the piazza, looking in the direction of the ; and stared at Dayton. He was not altogether 
brown house, from which he was told Mr.}the best specimen of his class: he was often 
Brooks would come. On being accosted by Day- suspected of very sharp practice; and he natu- 
ton, and told that the speaker was a substitute, ; rally supposed everybody to be, at heart, as great 
he demurred at first. But, when informed that } a rascal as himself. 
under no circumstances would Mr. Brooks meet} ‘‘ Look here, young man,” he said, after a 
him personally, he yielded reluctantly, and led ; pause, ‘‘we are too smart to have any Chinee 
the way to a private room which he had engaged } game played on us. If you and your father-in- 
for the interview. law-to-be think to make away with this property, 
“Ah, well,’ he said, when both he and Dayton } and so get your revenge for the divorce, you'll 
were seated, ‘since you say you know all about } find,’ swinging his gold eyeglasses in the air 
this delicate affair, and are to be the son-in-law } with emphasis, ‘‘that we are too much for you.”’ 
of Mr. Brooks, I shall treat you as his repre-3 ‘Look ‘here, sir,’”’ retorted Dayton, repeating 
sentative, and proceed to business at once. I} his phrase, and rising from the table angrily, 
came, as my letter notified Mr. Brooks, to have “if you don’t take back that insinuation this 
his late wife’s property handed over to me—or, } very minute, I'll knock you down.” , 
rather,” with a cough and hem, ‘to such parties “Ahem! ahem!’ replied the other, starting 
as I may designate.” back from hia side of the table and turning pale 
‘And who may they be?” to his very wig. ‘ I—well—I didn’t mean to 
‘Well, I should have had to tell Mr. Brooks } be offensive. I was, perhaps, a little hasty. 
—in fact, the paper he must sign will reveal all } But, you see, this thing surprises me—seems 
-—and I may as well tell you. The property,” salad I must beg of you to explain.” 
with another embarrassed little cough, ‘is to be } “The explanation is very easy,” answered 
$ 














made over—by an ante-nuptial settlement, as we } Dayton. ‘The oil-wells on the company’s tract 
lawyers call it—to her future husband: for the } gave out, or nearly so, six months ago; and they 
lady proposes to marry again.” have been worked at a loss ever since. In fact, 

“May I ask the name of the fortunate man?” { the company would have shut down last fall, 

* Well, it is Mr. Chapperton, a gentleman of} if my advice had been taken; but Mr. Brooks 
the highest social position, as doubtless you } insisted on going on, hoping that things would 
know. I have the deed of settlement all ready ; turn out better, especially as the whole of his 
here,”’ taking a large parchment out of a green } wife’s own fortune was invested in the stock of 
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the company: and, if it failed, she would be} at the company’s works fell: off, so as to make 
penniless.” ruin there certain, that he consented. The result 
“Yes; she has told us that, after she sold her { confirmed my investigation. The yicld on his 
land, she regretted it when she found oil was ; tract is simply inexhaustible. It is on. the pro- 
discovered, and insisted on the money she? ceeds of these new wells that Mrs. Brooks has 
received being spent in buying ‘shares in the? been living—at least, since last fall.” 
company. She attributes to her own sagacity ; The attorney had sunk into his chair, and was 
entirely the very large income she has been } gazing, with gaping mouth, at the speaker. The 
deriving from the wells. If she had oupeen Puan was too much for him. “Jf this is all 
to her husband’s advice, she says—who told her true,” he said to himself, ‘* where am I to get 
not to risk all in one venture—she would not } my fee for coming up here?” 
have been a quarter as rich.” Dayton suspected something of his hearer’s 
«*But she would have kept the money which ; rumination. He smiled again:, he could not 
she received from the land. Now she has; help it. 





nothing,’ dryly replied Dayton. “Of course,” he said, ‘in matters of business 
‘But, Task again, how has she been living?” like this, no one’s mere word is ever taken, and 
«On her husband’s money.” ; cannot be expected to be taken. You had better 


‘But where does he get money? He has {look into the matter yourself, and get experts to 
nothing in the world, she tells us, but a miser-} examine the land.” 
able stony hillside-tract which her father gave “But how came it,’”’ said the lawyer, rousing 
him, and which he refused to sell, because old; himself, and with a last effort at suspicion, 
Mr. Burritt expressed an absurd sentimental } ‘that Mrs. Brooks never heard of all this?” 
wish that he'd hold on to it, as it had been “Simply because she refused to talk about 
in the family so long. You see, we know es cry All she wanted, she said, was her 
about it.’ ; money, and not to be bothered. Besides, you 

‘« Not entirely,’ answered Dayton, more dryly } must remember that, since last full, when the 
than ever. ‘The ‘miserable tract,’ as you call / new wells were first opened, she has never met 
it, turns out to be worth millions—” ; her husband. Had she come here to Hollow 

The lawyer jumped up from his chair, in his } Swamp, as she was often requested to, she would 
astonishment, while the gold eyeglusses, which ; have seen for herself.” 
he had been twirling in his hand, fell with a! 
clank to. the floor. 

‘“‘ Millions?”’ he exclaimed, interrupting the 
young man. 





CHAPTER XLVIIF. 
} Tue discomfited lawyer reniained at Hollow 
i Swamp for nearly a week, during which time he 
‘Yes,’ continued Dayton, unable to repress ; convinced himself, much against bis wish, that all 
another smile. ‘You see, I was the one who? Dayton bad said was true; and then, more crest- 
first prospected for oil here. I always thought} failen than he had ever been in his life before, 
Mr. Brooks’s tract more desirable than the other. ; set out to return home. But, on his way to 
But, as he declined to sell, and as his wife’s Newport, he stopped at the city of New York, 
tract also had indication, I advised the company { to see Chapperton, who was there at the Brevoort. 
to buy it, at least. Most of the original stock The latter was even more thunderstruck than 
holders, when they found they could dispose of } the attorney, at the turn which events had taken. 
their shares to Mrs. Brooks at a heavy profit, He saw the house of cardsj.which he had been 
sold, especially as a hint of my opinion had; so carefully constructing, tumbling to pieces in 
reached them. Things turned out as I had}; his hands. All his craft and subtlety-had come 
feared: the company had only struck a sort of to naught, simply from the want of the most 
pocket of oil, so to speak, which I saw would ; ordinary precaution. 
soon be exhausted, Up to this time—up to the ‘‘ What a fool I was,” he said, “to take things 
day when the wells began to fail, I had said for granted, in the way I did. Because Mrs. 
nothing to Mr. Brooks about his tract being the ; Brooks was spending money, like a duchess, 
better one: probably. Nor had he the slightest’ because everybody said she was enormously 
suspicion of it. But, when I imparted to him ; rich, because she herself assured me that it was 
my belief that the real reservoir of this oil-{ she, and not ber husband, who had the fortune, 
region could be reached from his land, and from } I, like the donkey that I have shown myself to 
his land .only, he declined at first to bore any be in this matter, went headlong on, when a 
wells at all. It would, he said, look like being} day’s run up to Hollow Swamp would have 
disloyal to his wife. It was only when the yield : opened my eyes and sayed me from the scandal 
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that will now be sure to be set afloat. Everybody ; conduct in the matter of divorce, with loathing 
knew I was going to be married to Mrs. Brooks. } at herself. It was this which made her reject 
I have joked about it myself, at the clubs. ’Gad, ; the proffered allowance: and which, when Hurst 
there is nothing left but to cut and run, in spite } came afterward, on behalf of her husband’, to 
of what people will say if Ido. My own income } urge it on her again, made her decline to see him 
isn't enough for me, even asa bachelor. What } and change her hotel that very night, leaving no 
would it be, with a wife? And such a wife! address. Like a hunted animal, she felt as if 
Faugh! I wonder now I could ever have reel tere must go away and die alone. She had 
of her, even with her supposed. millions.” ; sufficient’ pride left to revolt at meeting her 
The whole town heard, two days after, that i husband or ler daughter, or any emissary from 
Chapperton had suddenly sailed for’ Europe, and, { either, or accepting the slightest favor from their 
in less than a week, the reason was known to hands. She would wake at night from. dreams 
everybody. Some only remarked philosophically: ; of her father, in which she had seen him dying, 
“Poor devil, what else could he do?” Others } upbraiding her with his last breath. Of Chapper- 
were less complaisant. With shrugs of the} ton, she could not think without clenching her 
shoulders, they said: «* We always knew he was; hands in rage. She wondered how she could 
afraud. He'll have to live by faro now, or tooting | ever have been deceived by his honeyed words. 
for hotels in Europe.’’ A few spoke out more} Yet she despised herself for having listened to 
truly, even if more relentlessly. ‘It was the him, quite as much as she despised him for’ his 
conduct of a scoundrel,’’ were their words, ‘to } poltroonery. ; 
desert the wretched creature. He ought to have She changed her residence continually, as if 
stuck by her, since he got her into the scrape.” fearing she would be discovered by her husband, 
One cynical old fellow, however, at the Union ; and insulted—for that. was the way she now put 
Club, was heard to wheeze out: ‘What are you ; it—by offers of assistance. Yet her money was 
making such a fuss about? Such things happen } running short, and she did not know where to 
every day. Women are all fools. I lay any one look for more, for the cottage was still unsold. 
of you ten to one that he picks up some rich 








Once or twice, in her change from lodging-house 
widow abroad, and comes back here before { to lodging-house—she had ceased to go to hotels, 
Christmas, like Solomon in all his glory.” {as too expensive—she was refused admission, in 
The news of her financial ruin, and of het | SB belief that there was ‘‘something queer” 
desertion by Chapperton in consequence of it, about her, as the landladies said. For her weak 
was more than the weak intellect of Mrs. Brooks brain, after awhile, had begun to give way: she 
could withstand. She was in Newport when her } dressed oddly, she talked even more oddly; she 
lawyer brought her the intelligence; but she } was heard often muttering to herself. 
closed her house at once and went to a hotel in At last, an idea possessed her to go to Hollow 
New York, leaving direction to sell the cottage } Swamp; of course, unannounced, and, if possible, 
immediately, at almost any price it would bring. } incognito. She fancied that, as the hotel had 
For she still had enough pride left to reject the } been erected since she was there, and as the 
offer of the allowance, and she wanted the } landlord did not know her, she might remain a 
money that her house would bring, ‘to live on,” { day or two without her identity being discovered, 
she said, ‘till she could look about her.”” What } especially if she were careful to eat in her room 
she meant by ‘looking about her” she hardly § and not to go out until after sunset, and so avoid 
knew. All she could think of, as yet, was the ; recognition. A strange desire took possession ef 
mortification of her downfall. How Mrs: Hum- ; her to visit her father’s grave and implore his 
phrey Vose would triumph! How would scores { forgiveness. He was dead, and could not, in 
of others, whom she had treated superciliously person, triumph over her; and the dead, she 
in her brief reign at Saratoga! But what) said, would surely have pity: yes, death, she 
degraded her most in her own estimation, and ; remembered to have been told, made the living 
yet angered her, was thinking of her husband. } pardon all things. 
All at once, the scales fell from her eyes, and she } She arrived by a night-train, and succeeded 
saw, in its true light, not only her own base } in establishing herself at the hotel at Hollow 
conduct, but his forbearance and loyalty. It } Swamp without recognition. The landlord, the 
was something in extenuation that she could feel servants, the guests, were strangers to her. She 
even this. Had she been utterly unworthy, she } remained in her room all the following day, on 
would have felt no regret. But she looked; the pretense of a severe headache. But, after 
back now on her brutality to her father, on her } sunset, she rose and dressed herself and went 
infatuation about wealth and position, on her { out, taking the direction of the old brown house. 
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She had disguised herself in a large shawl, that; finally in the lake that lay back of Hollow 
effectually concealed her person; so that, if she; Swamp. Here, near the shore, half hidden by 
met any old acquaintance, she would not be; water-lilies, they found her body floating. 
known. Her destination was the graveyard} ‘She has been dead for hours,” said the 
where her father lay buried; and, in order to} physician who was summoned. ‘ Was drowned, 
reach it, and yet escape observation from the } I should say, last night.’ 
house, she took a long circuit, approaching it} } But whether she stumbled into the water, or 
under shelter of a grove that came close up to it, drowned herself, in her despair, was never 
ou the side furthest from the house. Her pet. known, and never will be known till that Great 
weak brain, never very strong, had now utterly ; Day when all secrets shall be made clear asin 
given way. She hardly kuew what she did, ; flames of fire. 
much less what she intended todo. Only, there; They buried her in the little graveyard, among 
was left a certain cunning, which is generally ; her people; but, though a cross stands at the 
the last spark of mind that survives when head of her grave, there is no inscription on it, 
insanity sets in, and which now led her to resort } except the dates of her birth and death. 
to every means to avert discovery. 
She reached the graveyard at last, and, looking CHAPTER XLIX. 
cautiously around to see that no one observed Tue tragedy of his wife’s death, notwithstand- 
her, opened the little gate and went in, The} ing her brutality to her father, her injustice to 
moon had just risen, and afforded sufficient light, ; himself, and her conduct toward her daughter, 
notwithstanding the shadowing pines, to enable} profoundly affected Mr. Brooks. He forgot, for 
her to read the inscriptions on the headstones. } awhile, all her faults, and only remembered her 
She went straight to the newest of these, and, } as the impassioned young girl who had fallen 
kneeling down, read that over her father’s} in love with him when he was friendless, in a 
grave. ‘The weary are at rest,” she said, {strange country, and with the fates apparently 
repeating it slowly to herself. She put her hand } everywhere adverse. 
to her brow and looked about her, in a dazed In this period of depression, the ministration 
way. ‘The weary are at rest,’’ she repeated.} of his daughter was as balm to his. wounded 
Somehow the words seemed to soothe her raat heart, as was also that of Rue and Mrs. Hilton, 
brain. A wan smile came to her face; she} The latter, in some strange way, seemed to him, 
looked up at the sky, and then again she said, } all at once, to be connected with some far-away 
in an awed whisper: ‘‘ The weary are at rest.” } existence, some vague dream, as if he had known 
After this, she rose slowly to her feet, took one’ her in another world or life. When she had 
last look at the grave, and weut forth from the} first come to Hollow Swamp, he hac seen but 
little enclosure, carefully fastening the latch of} little of her; in fact, nothing at all, except when 
ihe gate behind her. ‘Then she paused for 83 occasionally they passed in the village-street. 
moment, her eyes fixed on the brown house, } He had heard of her, and known of her, as the 
which lay below, and from whose upper windows } schoolmistress, and had now and then indirectly 
lights were beginning to glimmer, as_ if tho; been of service to her. But he had never spoken 
inmates were retiring to rest. Once, she fancied } to her until Dorothea had become intimate with 
that the shadow of a man’s figure was seen on a} her daughter, and this not until both girls had 
curtain, and she said to herself that it was her} nearly grown up. The fact that Rue was nearly 
husband’s. She shook her head and turned} two years older than Dorothea, and was besides 
away, With her back to the house. . ‘The weary } naturally more staid, had been a chief reason 
at rest,” she muttered; ‘the weary at rest.” why he had looked so favorably on the friendship 
Then the shadow of the grove closed upon her, } between the girls. ‘The quieter character of 
as she passed into it, and after that she was seen } Rue will be of the greatest service,’’ he had once 
no more alive. said to his wife, ‘‘in the development of cur 
For, when it was found, at the inn, that she} daughter’s own character.’ But, within the last 
did not get up in the morning; when knocking } eighteen months, since the tide of prosperity had 
at her door evoked no answer; when, on the} set in at Hollow Swamp, he had seen a great 
door being forced, it was seen that her bed had } deal of Rue, and incidentally something of Mrs. 
not been slept in: then the landlord, and the | Hfilton personally; and this had grown into 
maid who had waited on her, recollecting a} intimacy, now that part of his time was spent 
certain strangeness in manner, became alarmed, ; at the cottage on the lake. During the sickness 
and began a search for her, first about the} of old Mr. Burritt, the kindness and sympathy 
village, next in the surrounding woods, and} of Mrs. Hilton had been invaluable, and such 
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only as'a woman can give. Now that this, looked at me so sympathizingly just now, that 
terrible tragedy had occurred, her sympathy was ; the eyes that pitied me were the eyes of my dead 
even deeper. More than once, jin alluding to} wife.” 
Mr. Brooks’s sorrow, tears had come into nook If Mrs. Hilton had been surprised at Mr. 
eyes, until the impulsive Dorothea once said: } Brooks’s manner a few moments before, he was 
‘You dear, dear Mrs. Hilton—oh, if you had } astonished at hers now—at the effect his words 
only been my mamma, papa would not have; produced. Mrs. Hilton, with a quick cry, 
suffered so.’’ ; covered both eyes with her hands and tottered 
Another curious thing, in all this, was the ‘ back to the sofa, from which she had just risen. 
striking likeness at times noticeable between ; It was his turn now to approach her. He put. 
Rue and Mr. Brooks. Generally, there was} his hand kindly on the hands that hid her 
no resemblance, no two features being alike in } eyes, and she, as if unable to resist any wish of 
either; but at times an expression would come \ his, dropped them, but looked up piteously and 
into both countenances precisely similar. Dayton , beseechingly at him; and again the eyes of his 
was the first to speak of it. dead wife, or their doubles, looked into his. 
‘“‘There: did you see that look in Rue’s face,” } “Again!’’ he said, more agitated than ever. 
he said, one day, to Dorothea, ‘and the smile $ ‘*What can it mean? There was but one other 
that accompanied it? The two are exactly what } person, that I ever knew, who had such eyes. 
I have noticed in your father’s, many a time. ‘ In God’s name, tell me, what does it mean ?” 





One would think that, in some way, they had; ‘It means,”’ cried Mrs.- Hilton, in a voice 
. e rf 

a common ancestor from whom it was derived, 3 broken by sobs, ‘‘that I am that person. I am 

only one knows better.’’ ‘ your first wife’s sister. Oh, forgive me for 


«‘ Yes,” answered Dorothea. ‘But I thought having deceived you for so long. I kept out 
it was a mere fancy of mine, and that nobody ; of your way at first—for years—till Rue had 
else saw it. Once or twice, I was on the point ; nearly grown up—till “I was changed by age 
of speaking about it, only I supposed you would ; —till I fancied that nothing could ever make 
laugh at me. Of course, as both pa and Rue‘ you suspect the truth. And now, even now, | 
are English, they may, as you suggest, be far-{ would have had strength to keep the secret, if 
away relations, though neither suspects it.” Mrs. Brooks had not died, and died so dread- 

But, one day, when Mr. Brooks had suddenly } fully. But, to see you suffering in this way, 
looked up’trom a book which he had been vainly } oh! it was more than I could bear’’—the poor 
trying to read, he caught the eyes of Mrs. woman little knew the other secret she was uncon- 
Hilton fixed on him, with a gaze so tender, yet g sciously betraying—‘“ you, my dearest friend, my 
so sorrowful, so peculiar, that he started. What benefactor, to whom I owe so much—”’ 
had so often puzzled him burst on him now like; At this, her hearer, whose amazement at first 
a revelation. The eyes were so like the eyes of {had been too much for words, broke in. 
his dead wife, that, for an instant, he thought ““Madge!’’ he cried. 
she had come back to life. The book he held } younger sister!” 
fell to the rug, and he uttered a half-stifled ery.; ‘Yes, lam no‘ Mrs. Hilton.’ Oh! forgive-me 

Mrs. Hilton, totally unaware of what was } for the deception.’’ She looked up at him with 
passing in his mind, and yet alarmed at his clasped hands, the tears running down her face. 
agitation, rose hurriedly and went to his side. {‘*I am Margaret Bycombe, as I have. always 

«* What is it?’ she cried. ‘Are you ill? My } been.” 
dear friend—” ‘And Rue?” 

“Tt is nothing.” replied Mr. Brooks, passing ‘Don’t you see?” 
his hand over his brow. ‘I ought to be ashamed, ‘Rue is not your daughter ?”’ 
to frighten you so. I half—half think I must “Oh! don’t you see? Rue is your own, own 
have been dreaming.”’ daughter, not mine.” ; 

«‘But what was it?’ She spoke anxiously,; Mr. Brooks put his hand to his forehead 
with all a true woman’s concern at suffering, all} again, as if he was too dazed to comprehend 
a true woman’s desire to soothe and sympathize. it all. 

** What. did you dream ?”’ $ « My—my daughter ?”’ 

“You will laugh at me, if I tell you.” “d “Yes. Dear Catherine’s child; born: just 
held out his hand to her, in token of his grati- } before she died, though you never knew it.” 
tude for her concern, but with a faint smile, as He sat down as if stupefied, his hand still on 
if she would think his wit going wrong if h@ {his brow, gaping speechlessly at her. 


told her. « [—I—well, I thought, when zou; ‘Letters had not come from: you- for some 
Vou. XC.—30, 


“‘My dear, dear wife's 
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time, and father began to think that you had } 
repented of your marriage, and intended to 

throw us off altogether. He hinted as much to} 
poor Kate one day, and after that she never? 
held up her head again. How bitterly the dear } 
good man repented his indiscretion. But the } 
worst was to come. Rue was prematurely born, > 
and at the cost of her mother’s life. Before } 
dying, Kate made me promise never to let you } 
kuow until | was sure you had never intended } 
deserting her, as father believed. I—I—unever, } 
for a moment, believed you could be so base. 1 ; 
told Kate so. I begged ber to believe me rather } 


kept out of the way of Mr. Brooks. Above all 
things else, she now wished to avoid recognition. 
But gradually she began to learn the truth. 
That he had never loved Maria Burritt, she was 
long in discovering. That he married from 
pity, regarding his own life as hopelessly 
shipwrecked, she divined later. All ghis while, 
the self-sacrificing woman, as she knew only too 
well, loved him herself. She had loved him even 
before he had married her sister. In those long 
walks, those delighiful conversations, which the 
sisters had shared together with him, she had 
become passionately attached to him, only to 





than papa, who, buried in his books, never thought } discover the fact when his declaration to her 
of evil till too late, and then always thought too} sister at once opened her eyes and shattered her 
badly of everything and everybody. But her happiness. Bravely she determined to keep her 
trouble had affected the balance of ber mind; 3 secret, and bravely she succeeded in doing it. 
she was not herself: and she insisted on my 3 Her sister, weaker in character, though not less 
promising, which I did at last to quiet her. ; lovable, would have failed in similar eircum- 
Don’t, oh! don’t think,” she said, eagerly, } stances. But she triumphed. 
‘‘that she was unjust to you. It was not} ‘After all these years, to be able to tell the 
herself.”’ truth about Rue,” she said. “Ob! it is such 
All this while, her hearer sat listening, his? a relief. I wanted so often, lately, to do it; but 
eager eyes fixed on her, but still with that balf-? I never could see my way clear.” 
dazed look. The story he heard shook bis soul; Her hearer looked into ber eyes, the eyes 
to its foundation, breaking up all that he had; of his dead wife: and yet eyes, with all their 
hitherto considered his life. § resemblance, that had something in them stronger 
‘“No, it was not herself,’ he interjected now. {and nobler than the other's. 
‘Tt could not have been. My poor, poor 
Catherine !”” 


He heaved a sigh 
and took ber hands. 

* Yes,’ he said, * after all these years.” 
“Father did not long survive sister,” the; They were her own words—echoed merely, as 


speaker went on. ‘Tle always believed his ill-; it were—and yet what a different meaning they 
advised remark had hastened her death, and he’ had to him! 


repented bitterly of it. I am quite sure that 
remorse for it shortened his own days.” 
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CHAPTER L. 

> In the autumn days, when the purple aster 
;and golden-rod were blooming by the roadside, 
her emotion, she proceeded with her narrative. when the tented corn stood im rows in the fields, 
We will not follow her further, word for word, ; and when the wild-grapes were ripening on 
but give only the substance of her tale. Finding } hedgebanks and at the edge of the woods, Rue 
herself an orphan, and with no ties in England, { and Dorothea were married at the pretty little 
she resolved to come to America, and discover } Gothic church at Hollow Swamp. 

for herself whether Mr. Brooks had been faithful; Dorothea had heard of her relationship to Rue 
to her sister, though she had never doubted it. } with more than her usual girlish enthusiasm. 

For this purpose, the birth of his child was econ-} “Qh, you dear, dear creature,’ she cricd, 
cealed from him, according to her promise to her} embracing her and kissing her, and embracing 
sister, and only that sister’s death announced. 3 her and kissing her again, “to think that you 
What was the surprise of the younger sister, } were my sister all this time, and I didn’t know 
when she reached America, to hear that Mr. } it! Yet, somehow, if I must speak out, I felt 
Brooks was about to marry again. This surprise , it, all along. I’m stupid, you know; but I knew 
was only equaled by her indignation. She} that. At least, I felt that you were different from 
began almost to believe her father had been 3 others: that there was some subtle tie between 
right. Assuming the name of Mrs. Hilton, and 3 us. And now, my darling,’ and she kissed her 
giving out that Rue was her daughter, she fixed ; rapturously again and again, and hugged her 
herself at. Hollow Swamp, as we have seen earlier } enthusiastically, “(1 know what it was. Ob! 
in our story, and was subsequently the school-3 Iam so glad to havea sister. I always wanted 
mistress there. All this time, she studiously; one. And, of all sisters that I might have had, 


She almost broke down here at the remem- 
brance of those days of sorrow. But, mastering 
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you are just the dearest, and sweetest, and love- ; to suspect, even before his formal proposal, that 
liest, and altegether the most perfect. What{he had been loved all her lifetime. On the 
au duck of a girl you are! Ever so much wiser contrary, the affection he felt for her was even 
and better than Lam. To think that, all these} more profound than that which he had felt for 
years, I did not know the truth,” her sister; for she was altogether of a higher 

«That you were entertaining angels unawares,” ; nature, and his own years had added to his - 
said Rue, playfully. capacity to appreciate this grander type of 

«Yes, angels. You say it ina joke; but it is womanhood. In addition, the more he saw 
the truth, dear. If ever there was an angel, ; of her, the more he loved her. Shallow natures, 
you are one. That is, except your aunt—not / in women, never grow on a true man: it is only 
your mother, as I once thought—she is the real ; the others that deepen their hold as time goes 
angel. Dear me, if I ever could hope to be as{on. After the trials of their earlier lives—trials 
good and noble and saintly—yes, that's the } differing in each case, yet in each so serious— 
word—as she is. Just imagine her keeping the | he and his wife have before them a sure pros- 
secret of your birth through all these years, pect of happiness in their old age: for they 
lest the revelation of it should complicate dear ; entertain for each other a profound love, based 
papa.” {on esteem, and they have wealth beyond their 

The Sunday-school girls, in white frocks, ; desire: and Rue and Dorothea worship them. 
formed a lane on either side of the path leading; ‘To both of these, the union was a source of 
up to the church-door, strewing flowers before { unmixed delight. If they had any regret at get- 
the brides; and, afterward, there was a feast for | ting married themselves, it was because marriage 
them, quite in the English style. ‘For I have ; would take them away—* make life so lonely,” 
not forgot my native land,” said Mr. Brooks, ! as Dorothea said, “for dear papa and mamma.” 
‘‘and like some of its customs still—this one { For Dorothea had now fallen into the habit of 
especially.” The whele village—town it was } calling Mrs. Hilton—the latter was still known 
now, almost—turned out in festal attire, and ; by that name to the public—‘‘ mamma,” as Rue 
made a general holiday of the event. { had always called her. 

Burnside was a conspicuous figure at the § There is no place so busy or so pretty as 
ceremony. He sported, on this occasion, a} Hollow Swamp—at least, so far as the business 
swallowtail coat that reached almost to his} willallow. Everything that is possible is done 
heels, and which had served him, for weddings ; by its proprietor to elevate the character of his 
and other important ceremonies, for something} workmen and their families. Recreation is 
like forty years. It was such an affair as is mingled with labor. The cottages are models 
now never seen except on the stage, and even} of comfort. Each cottage stands in its own 
there is generally considered a caricature. { bit of ground, a flower-garden in front, a vege- 
But it had been the height of fashion when he } table-garden behind, and a bit of pastureland in 
first bought it as a young man, and he still ithe rear of all. We hear much, in these days, 
regarded it as unapproachable in style. It was } of the strained relation between employer and 
blue in color, and had a velvet collar, and the} employed; but, at Hollow Swamp, this kind of 
buttons were gilt. With it, he wore a bufl- ; talk is unknown: and, if ever anarchists should 
colored vest. He was proud of telling his friends, § get a foothold in this country, it certainly will 
as he told them to-day, and had been telling them not be there. 
all his lifetime, that he had once heard the great; Hurst and Rue reside in New York, in winter. 
Daniel Webster—“ a New Hampshire boy, like my- $ Their salon there—partly literary, partly social— 
self, gentlemen ”—make a speech, in a blue coat ; is well known to all. Their summers are spent at . 
and metal buttons similar to his own. <‘ Blue } the villa on the lake, at Saratoga. Dorothea and 
and buff were the colors of our Revolutionary } Dayton reside at Hollow Swamp, Dayton being 














sires,” he added, reverting to the Fourth-of-July 
oratorical style of his early manhood: “that 
time that tried men’s souls: and it is a pity ter 
have give it up for the black cloth, that makes 
everybody look like undertakers.” 

Rather more than a year afterward, Mr. Brooks 
married, as might have been expected, his first 
wife’s younger sister. It was not, however, 
a union of mere pity on his side, as had been 
his second marriage; although he had reason 


the chief superintendent there. It is at Hollow 
Swamp, also, that. Mr. Brooks lives for most of 
the year. He has built a fine mansion, and sur- 
rounded it with beautiful grounds, and is known 
for his generous hospitality, as well as for his 
charity, farand wide. Between his two children, 
he makes no distinction, nor will he make any 
{in the disposition of his estate after his death. 
‘Each, in that sense, will be a MUILLIONAIRE’s 
( DAUGHTER. 
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Tuer made a picturesque party, as they sat 
in the porch of the little inn high up among 
the Alps. They were all Americans, and were 
going over the Spliigen Pass in their own hired 
conveyance, and had stopped here for their 
noonday meal. As they rode or walked, just as 
the whim suited them, they were attired accord- 
ingly: the gentlemen in knee-breeches, like the 
Alpine guides, the ladies in short skirts and 
stout boots, and carrying alpenstocks in their 
hands to give stability to their footing. 

‘The requisites necessary for a husband,’’ 
said Miss Dell, ‘‘ are refinement, tenderness, and 
moral strength.” 

‘And personal bravery,’ Nan added, quickly. 
**I hate cowards just as much as I adore heroes. 
I think I could love a man just for his courage.’ 

«Could you, now?” Burleigh asked, eagerly. 
‘*That doesn’t seem very much to have.” 

«Every decent man has that,’’ Tom said, with 
decision. ‘I shouldn’t think a fellow worth 
considering, if he were a coward.” 

**But I want something extraordinary,’ Nan 
persisted. ‘I want a real palpable courage.”’ 

“Above proof,” suggested Miss Dell, ‘like 
the knights of old, who got up little scenes just 
to show off their valor and prowess? I don’t 
think much of that sort of thing. What does a 
man want with courage, except when it is called 
into action? If he begins to lug it around with 
him, it grows commonplace.”’ 

«‘T like a fellow who isn’t afraid of anything 
at all,” said Burleigh. ‘But I should never 
think of making any account of that; that is,’’ 
he added, blushing like a boy, ‘‘if I didn’t know 
you thought so much of it. Every man is brave, 
I suppose; that’s a matter of course.”’ 

«The requisites necessary in a wife,’ Tom 
interposed, flipping off the ash of his cigar, ‘are 
amiability, gentleness, modesty. Since you have 
laid down the law, Anita, as to what a husband 
should be, I say what a wife should—” 

‘Hear, hear!’’ cried Nan. ‘As though every 
lady hadn't those qualities.” 

‘Women are angels,’ Burleigh said, con- 
clusively. ‘All they need is a little salt on their 


” 


wings, so that we may catch them.”’ 

At this, Tom laughed so that several other 
travelers, at the far end of the porch, turned 
around and stared. 
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“Do take him away, Anita,’ Nan said, 
quickly. ‘Nothing will quiet him but 
luncheon.”’ 

‘Yes, come, do,” said Tom, springing up. 
“Tve been waiting for that for a whole half- 
hour. I want some chamois-steak.”’ 

That afternoon, when they were at the very 
summit of the Alps, and had left the carriage for 
a walk, Burleigh turned to Nan, beside him. 

“Did you mean what you said before lunch- 
eon?’ he asked, wistfully. 

‘‘Mean what? I said a good many things.’’ 

‘About falliug in love with a brave man, a man 
who would do anything.”’ 

“Oh!” 

‘If I were to do something very remarkable, 
do you—do you think you could fall in love with 
me, Miss Nan ?”’ 

“That isn’t a fair question,’’ Nan said, coolly. 
‘‘How can I tell?” 

‘That is not an answer,” Burleigh retorted, in 
a disappointed tone. ‘But, if I thought you 
would make any account of it, I'd do anything.” 

‘Why don’t you try?” said Nan, saucily. “I 
should, at least, be interested in your per- 
formance.” 

She did not quite know what sort of a fellow 
he was. He was, indeed, an old college-chum of 
her brother; but she herself had never met him 
till he turned up unexpectedly at Milan, and 
had been asked to join their party by Tom: she 
saw, however, that he admired her, and, woman- 
like, she was only too ready to tease him. 

Now he said: 

‘Do you see that eidelweiss, up on that cliff 
yonder? I am going to get it for you.’’ 

; He pointed, as he spoke, to a specimen of that 
} loveliest of all gentians, that rarest of Alpine 
\ flowers, which only grows in the most elevated 
region, and generally only in the most inaccessible 
place. High up, on the face of the almost per- 
pendicular cliff, this one bloomed, in a spot that 
seemed absolutely secure from human intrusion. 

“Oh, you shall not,” said Nan, in real alarm. 
“You will slip—you will be killed.’’ 

“The greater the danger, the greater the 
glory,’’ retorted Burleigh. 

**No, no, no,’’ cried Nan. 

Her excited tone attracted the attention of the 
others, who looked back. 
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“You must be crazy,’’ Miss Dell exclaimed, 
when she heard what he proposed. ‘ What on 
earth do you want to do it for?” 

‘For notoriety, I suppose,” said Nan, scorn- 
fully, now beginning to get angry. ‘I thought 
he had better sense.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s a mighty plucky thing to do, I tell 
you,” said Tom. ‘1 wouldn't want to do it, for 
the world.” 

By this time, however, Burleigh was out of hear- 


met in the world of spirits? Oh, what had she 
to forgive? Was it not rather she—who had 
driven him to his mad exploit, and so murdered 
him—who ought to beg for forgiveness? 

‘You see, I was not killed,” said the voice, 
speaking again. ‘I struck on a ledge, just 
below where I made that slip—not much of a 





place, but enough to give me footing—and, if you 


did not take five minutes for me to get down 


hadn’t fainted so quickly, you’d have seen it. It 
s 


ing, having begun to scale the almost impossible ; safely—not as much time as it took Miss Dell te 


cliff. Nan, no longer scornful-looking, drew apart, 
and, with hands clasping and unclasping nerv- 
ously, watched his perilousascent. Far uway, for 
miles on miles, stretched the vast snowy solitude 
of the Alps; here and there, waterfalls tumbling 
down sheer precipices for thousands of feet ; yon- 
der, the great mountain-eagles, the lammer-geirs, 


revive you—it was nothing to think of, after all, 
you know.” 

Then Nan—who, by this time, had fully 
recovered her consciousness—did a very odd 
thing: she burst out crying. 

Burleigh stood aghast. 

“Oh, how could you,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘ when you 


circling and circling in the blue heavens above. } knew how terribly I felt? If you had really 


5 


Up and up went Burleigh, his eyes fixed aloft on { been killed,” suddenly covering her face with 
the eidelweiss, now availing himself of some slight her hands, *‘I should have always believed 


fissure to get a sure footing, now keeping himself 
from falling by holding on to the roots of some 
tough little shrub. And, all this while, Nan, 
watching him, grew paler and paler; and her 
heart was beating frightfully. 


‘What's the matter with her, Anita?” said 3 


Tom, jerking his head in his sister’s direction. 

‘Has it never occurred to you that she is 
getting fond of Burleigh, dear?’’ For the 
speaker was Tom’s fiancée. ‘They have been 
together so much on Como and Maggiore and 
elsewhere, since we left Milan, three weeks ago, 
you know.” 

Suddenly, when Burleigh had almost reached 
the flower—was, in fact, stretching out his hand 
to pluck it—a stone, on which one foot rested 
for a moment, gave way; he slipped, vainly tried 
to recover himself, and then fell—fell—fell. 

Nan saw it all. She beheld him shoot down 
the cliff; heard the stones rattling after; and, 
above it all, recognized the horror-struck tones 
ef Tom’s voice shouting: 

«« Great heaven, he is killed!”’ 

Then the vast amphitheatre of mountains 
seemed to swim around her: the sky, the road, 
her companions whirled and whirled past, in 
ever-eddying circles; she felt herself sinking 
to the earth: she lost consciousness. 

Her first sensation, after this, was a feeling 
of dizziness, involved with an idea as if she was 
in some disembodied world; but, through the 
vagueness of it all, came a voice that she seemed 
to know, and which said: 

“Aren’t you going to speak tome? Will yau 
forgive me for my folly?” 

Was she dead, also? Had she and Burleigh 


I murdered you.” 

“Murdered me?” 

““Yes, by my foolish speech. It was that 
which drove you to it,” incoherently ; ‘‘ which— 
which—” 

Miss Dell, meanwhile, had put her hand en 
Tom’s arm and drawn him away, saying: 

“They are better alone for awhile, dear.”’ 

Burleigh stooped down, took a seat beside 
Nan, as she sat there, and put his arm around 
her. 

“Darling,” he said, “you know now how 
much I care for-you. Do those tears mean— 
{ mean—” : 

Nan made no answer; but, burying her face 
on his shoulder, sobbed afresh. The action was 
significant—at least, so Burleigh thought—for he 
began to shower kisses and terms of endearment 
on her. Nor did she draw away. 

‘But I am so sorry I did not get the eidel- 
weiss,’ he said, after awhile. ‘I’ve half a notion 
to try again. I hate to be balked.” 

“‘Oh—oh,”’ cried Nan, clasping him for the 
first time, and actually clasping him so tightly 
that he almost choked, “don’t think of it—it 
would kill me. If I had it, I should hate it; 
for—for—”’ 

«« What, dear ?”’ 

“It would always remind me—’’ 
But what further she might have said was 
$ prevented by a rapturous kiss from Burleigh ; 
and, the moment after, Tom and his fiancée were 
seen returning, around the corner of the road: 
and the carriage followed close after. 
That autumn, at St. Thomas’s, New York, there 
{ were two weddings at the same time: they were 
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those of Nan to Burleigh, and Miss Dell to Tom; 
and all Fifth Avenue was there, with lines of 
carriages extending for several blocks. 

‘I wish, however, 1 had got the eidelweiss,”’ 
said Burleigh, as he and his bride drove off 
together, ‘‘I’ma fellow—as you know, dear— 
that hates to be balked.’ 


‘You got me, which was a thousand times 
better,’”’ retorted Nan,. saucily putting up her 
ripe rosy lips to be kissed: “and that ought 
to satisfy you. fer a lifetime, sir.” 

‘+ So it shall,” was the response. 

But, for alk that, Burleigh thinks he would 
‘never have won Nap but for Tus Emetwuiss. 
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BY BELLE BREMER. 





Crist AstTIDE: tlie mirth is high. 
From it all, I sit apart; 
It is night within the sky, 
It is night within my heart. 
Tn wy beain, the fancies teem, 
While the night-wind softly grieves, 
And I easnot choose bat dream— 
Dream of other Christmas-Eves. 


But the stars forever shine 
Somewhere, in the darkest night; 
And, through all this night of mine, 
Memory’s fair and fadeless light 

Throws its calm and steady rays, 
And a loving halo lends 

To those other Christmas-days 
And the thought of absent frienda. 


How the fancies come and go, 
Weaving now a wondrous chain ; 
And f sit and watch it grow, 
Half im gladness, half in pain. 
Eyes of brown, I can’t forget; 
Eyes of true and tender bine; 
Eyes that now with tears are wet, 
Tam thinking most of you. 


While for them I softly call, 

One by one they come and pass, 
And their well-known footsteps fall, 

Light as shadows on the grass. 
For their presence so I yearn— 

For each low and loving tone, 
That I scarcely dare to turn, 

Lest they leave me here alone. 


Ah, I know T dream to-night 
That my soul is fancy-led 
By the dear illusive light 
Of the days forever fled. 
False illusion though it be, 
If the true may never beam, 
Still the vision give to me! 
Wake me not from such a dream. 


oe 


When before the holy shrine— 
Sometimes, when you kneel to pray— 
Breathe a prayer, oh, friends of mine, 
For the one that’s far away. 
Should we never meet again, 
If my face no more you see, 
Softly say, although in vain, 
“Ave Maria” once for me, 











SHE BUILT BETTER THAN SHE KNEW. 
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No fairy-structure on the sand . 
Tn stately airy lightness grew ; 

But, on a solid rock and grand, 

She built with gentle master-hand— 
She built much better than she knew. 


She built not on the yielding sod 
Where flowers bloomed of every hue; 
But, on the rock, eternal, broad, 
She built a temple unto God— 
She built much better than she knew. 


She built much better than she knew. 
While heavenward she turned her eyes, 
Beyond the broad expanse, a view 
Of beanty-on her vision grew— 
A glimpse of far-off Paradise. 


She saw the far-off Paradise, 

She heard sweet strains of music: and 
She rested there, with dreamful eyes, 
Just underneath the dreamy skies 

That linger over Beulah’s Land. 


oer 


She rested there, in Beulah’s Land, 
Nor turned her eyes in vain regret; 

She saw beyond a golden strand: 

*Twas heaven’s border, wide and grand, 
Where God’s eternal gates are set. 


She rested there with dreamful eyes, 
Where heaven’s opened portals rise. 
A moment, then, of sweet surprise— 
A moment, and her spirit flies 
Within the gates of Paradise, 
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No. 1—Is a visiting-dress, of brown silk broché ; camel’s-hair goods, arranged in narrow pluaits at 
and camel’s-hair, with Turkish jacket of plush to} sides and large ones at back. The skirt should 
match. The jacket fastens at the neck by a } be mounted on a foundation of alpaca or silesia, 
silver clasp. It is quite plain, and opens on a ; the front breadth being fastened securely to it, 
; aud the plaits of the sides and back kept in their 
} places by tapes at intervals. The round body of 
i this costume is of the camel’s-hair, slightly fulled 
{at the waist, and having the V-shaped opening 
{of front filled in by a plaited vest of the broché. 


; 
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No.1. No. 2 

vest of the broché. The front breadth of the ; This costume will be very stylish for a young 
skirt is of the broché. It is quite plain and not ; lady of a slight figure, also suitable for a young 
gored, the fullness at tap being disposed in‘ miss of fourteen to sixteen years. One and a 
gathers or plaits which are sewed to the body. ? half yards of broché, eight yards of camel’s-hair 
The sides and back of the skirt are of the plain ) goods, double fold, one and three-quarter yards | 
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of plush for jacket, will be required for this: The skirt is kilted all around in deep kilts and 
costume. ; mounted upon a yoke across the front and sides, 

No. 2—Is a home-toilette, of striped serge. the kilts extending to the waist at the back. 
There is first a foundation-skirt, perfectly plain, } The apron-front is pointed and trimmed with a 
made of the stripe perpendicularly, while the | wide band of Astrakhan-cloth. A plain round 
‘ waist is worn for the house and under the walk- 
{ing-jacket which we give. This jacket fits the 
{ figure, and is a plain coat-basque, with hollow 
} plaits ut the back and double-breasted in front, 
{trimmed with the Astrakhan-cloth. Collar, cuffs, 
} and pointed piece for the breast-front shaped as 
} seen in the illustration. Small cap of Astrakhan, 
i trimmed with silk cord and pompon to match, is 
‘worn with this costume. Our model calls for 
‘ navy-blue cloth and black Astrakhan for trimming. 

Kight yards of fiftytwo-inch cloth, half to three- 








. No. 3 


over-drapery is arranged using the goods cross- 
wise, making the stripes run diagonally, as seen 
in the illustration. The left side is draped in 
plaits quite high, covering nearly the left gore of : 
the fonndation-skirt, draping across the front ' 
and fulling in straight plaits at the right side : 
and atthe back, The round waist is cut surplice : 
in front to cross over an inside vest of either ° 
plaited surah or velvet to match. Collar, cuffs, ; 
nnd waistband to match, of the same material as > 
the vest. Tbe waistband fastens with a broad > 
silver buckle. The sleeves and waist are made ¢ 
with the stripes running lengthwise. Twelve to : 
fourteen yards of material will be required, : No. 4. 
three-quarters of a yard of velvet for vest,’ 

collars, cuffs, etc., or a yard of sursh if preferred. 3 quarters of a yard of Astrakhan, according to the 
This costume in any dark color, brown, marine-} width of the band of trimming, will be required 
blue, or myrtle-green being the most fashionable. ; for this costume, a quarter of a yard of Astrakban 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, } for the cap. 
mae of any self-colored lady’s-cloth or serge.: No.4—Isa pelisse, of cloth trimmed with either 
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Astrakhan-cloth or fur. This garment is cut in 
the Princess shape, to fit the figure, having three 
kilt-plaits on each front, from the neck to the 
bottom of the skirt. The same fills in the back, 
three on each side, meeting in the middle of the 
back, giving room for the tournure. The fur or 
other trimming finishes the side-panels, ending 
just below the waist-line at the back, as may be 
seen in the illustration. The same trimming 
forms the collarette, cuffs, and a small muff. The 
garment buttons all the way down the front, and 





is as long as the dress underneath, saving the 
ruffle which edges the underdress. Four to five 
yards of cloth, half to three-quarters of a yard 


of Astrakhan-cloth, double width, will be required. 


No. 5—Is a simple but stylish costume for a 
young girl, of pin-striped or diagonal woolen 
goods, coarse in texture. The name and variety 
ef this kind of goods are legion. The underskirt 
of this costume is kilted on a foundation-yoke, 
the kilts being held in place by tapes at intervals. 
The front of the underskirt is plain, and the 
ever-drapery is kilted over it, from the waist to 
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the bottom of the skirt, in four deep kilts, each 
side of the middle of the skirt. This over- 





drapery has a band of plush or velvet above the 
hem. The sides are raised, and the back- 
drapery is slightly puffed. A plain short basque, 
pointed in front and with a short postillion-back, 








, 
§ 


2 





entirely without other trimming than collar and 
‘ cuffs of the velvet or plush, completes this 
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plastron and for the cuffs is to be either of 
Astrakhan-cloth or feather-trimming. The 
Astrakhan is much the more serviceable. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of seven to eight years,; No. 8—Is a very stylish model of paletot for a 
we have here a short jacket and skirt of tufted boy of six to eight years; made of cloth, dark 
gray cloth. Straight collar, cuffs, and narrow } seal-brown, navy-blue, or light-gray. The back 
front of velvet. A sash of surah silk is tied } we give in the illustration; the front is simply a 
around the waist, under the edge’ of the jacket. } close double-breasted coat-front. The deep collar 

No. 7—Is a paletot for a little girl or boy of 


costume. Ten to twelve yards of double-fold § 
material will be required, and one yard of velvet 
cut on the bias for trimming. 





four years. The material may be either of cloth, } is separate and adjustable. 


Pockets, cuffs, and 
serge, velvet, or velveteen. The skirt is kilted } collar all of fur or Astrakhan-cloth, either to 








in front, as seen, sides and back in large box- 
plaits. The skirt is mounted upon a plain waist, No. 9.—For a little girl and boy of four to five 
which buttons in frout under the plaited plastron, } years, we give models for simple paletots of 
which is made separate and adjusted with the velvet or plush, trimmed with fur or swansdown 
collar. The trimming for the sides of this or even feather-trimming. 


match or of black. 








DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, on the Supplement, in addition to, green silk. In the latter, cut out the olives, etc., in 
the dress-pattern for a girl’s paletot, three new ; silk, and apply them on a ground of cloth or plush. 
and beautiful designs in embroidery, etc., etc.: { Repeat the pattern for centre till long enough. 

1.—DesigN For MANTEL: CENTREPIECE AND 2.—Desien ror BLACKBERRIES. To be worked 
Stpz-Droor. This artistic design is an olive} in either outline or Kensington stitch, as pre- 
pattern, with leaves, etc., etc. The larger of the ; ferred. 
two designs is for the centre of the mantel; the 8.—Desien ror Daisies, to be worked in either 
smaller is for side-droop, to be repeated at either outline or Kensington. 
§ 





end. They may be worked in outline or Kensing- Either of these last two designs may be used 
ton stitch, or done in appliqué, as preferred. } fora variety of purposes. They are exceedingly 
In the first case, work in two shades of sage-; useful, therefore, on that account. 




























GIRL’S WINTER PALETOT, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
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The object of this department is to furnish, } 
every month, in addition to the fashions else- } 
where, the most recent and stylish novelty of its 
kind—a waist, a wrap, a jacket, a polonaise, 
- a child’s-dress, etc., etc.—and also a full-sized 
diagram-pattern, so that anyone, even without 
the aid of a mantua-maker, .can cut out the 
article for herself. In this way, the subscriber 
gets, during the year, the twelve most stylish 
affairs that appear, and so is kept abreast of 
the progress of fashion, with the latest novelty 
always at command. 

All these patterns are the newest out in Paris, 
which is the headquarters of taste in fashion: 
Berlin, London, and even Vienna, only imitating, 
and generally for the worse, the Parisian styles. 
While the patterns given in ‘‘ Peterson”’ are of 
this kind, those of others are the patterns of 
second-rate dressmakers in Philadelphia and 
New York, or dry-goods dealers in tiiose citics. 
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If you wish to know what is the real fashion, 
you must seek it in ‘‘ Peterson.” t 
interested, as others are, in any dry-goods store 
or milliner-shop, and have no motive, therefore, 
for palming off old styles in stock. We aspire to 
lead the fashion, with real Paris styles. We have 
always done it, and shall always do so. 

For this month, we give a Girl's Winter 
Paletot, for a girl of from eight to ten years of 
age. An engraving of it is annexed. Folded in 
with the number, is a Supplement. with full-size 
patterns of the several parts. They are four in 
number, viz: 


We are 


10 


1. Har or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Upper AND Unper Part or SLEEVE. 
4. CoLuar. 


The letters show how the parts are joined 
together. The material may he cloth, velveteen, 
er plush. Trim it with a band of Astrakhan-fur. 

If you wish a perfect fit. you should first cut 
out each part in paper, and fit the whole to the 
person that is to wear it: pinching here, or 
adding there, as necessary, for no two girls are 
exactly of the same size. 


BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. 





BY MBS. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 


for a table-cover border, etc., etc. This very beau- 


tiful band is suitable also for a curtain-border, 
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We also give, on the Supplement, some new 
and beautiful designs for the work-table, which 
are described elsewhere. These do not interfere, 
however, with the dress-pattern. 
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and is embroidered in satin-stitch and rope-stitch. 
The work is executed with two shades of old-gold 
silk on a foundation of garnet plush. 
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MIKADO SACHET. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


The Mikado sachet, which is so popular now, satin ribbon an inch wide, of a color that corre- 


and of which we give an engraving here, is made } sponds with the border. It is intended to hang 
of a Japanese-paper handkerchief, which can be N on the corner of the headboard of a bedstead. 
purchased foracent. The handkerchief is folded } These sachets sell very readily at fairs. Some 
together, and a couple of layers of batting-cotton } of the handkerchiefs are very pretty, others not 
are cut a seam-width smaller than the folded hand- } so much so; a little taste can be used in selecting 
kerchief; sachet-powder is spread between these. them for this purpose. 
The cotton is laid in the fold of the handkerchief, Pieces of silk or satin, embroidered in the 
and the edges turned in and run together. design given, or in: any other which may be 
It is tied together in the centre with a yard of fancied, make beautiful sachets of this style. 





DESIGNS FOR ROSES. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give three § when dry, run this outline on to the maierial, 
designs of roses, fur outline-work, or painting, : and then tear away the paper. ‘This is the 
or appliqué, or for a child to copy on paper. paane way. These directions apply to transfer- 

It will be noticed that the designs are not ring all the patterns we give, whether here or on 
continuous, but detached, as if the flowers were * the Supplement, etc., ete. 
flung on the ground. Thus, instead of a whole For the centre of a tidy, in outline-work, the ma- 
design for the centre of a tidy, they can be 3 terial may be brown sateen, and the outline-work 
utilized separately or for several purposes. § done in three shades of maize-color. For the in- 

The pattern is transferred in the usual way, } side portion of the roses, use the darkest color, the 
hy placing carbon-paper on the material with the } lightest on the outside petals. The leaves may be 
design above it, and then going over the design $ either outlined or filled in with satin-stitch. 
with a hard pencil, pressing firmly enough to get } For appliqué, the design may be worked in 
the outline. aga or pink silk. The work should be en 

Or place tissue-paper over the design, and ;a raised surface, satin-stitch, each petal of the 
trace it with ink mixed with a little white sugar; ‘ rose worked singly. When the whole of the 
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back, first nailing the material the wrong side 
upward on to a clean board. When dry, cut 


roses are worked, they should be gummed at the | 


the roses round, and apply them with gum to 
plush or to cloth. The leaves to be worked with 
chenille. 





PINCUSHION. 
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The pincushion seen here represents a part of 
a toilet-set which is remarkably pretty, and 
something new in the art line. 

The covering is made of light-blue pongee, 
and the jonquils which adorn it are done in the 
following manner: 

The pattern is first stamped, as if to be em- 
broidered ; then it is painted with water-color 
paint, as a child would paint it—that is, just 
daubed on, without any attention paid to shading 
The natural color, of course, is necessary. The 
paint is mixed with gum-arabic-water. This 
brightens the color, and makes it cling to the 
material better. 

After the painting is dry, the flowers and 
leaves should be outlined with silk as near the 
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shade of them as possible. The veins and any 
lines that were in the pattern should be done 


§ in the same manner; the stem outline-stitch ° 


is used. The effect produced by this cannot 
be imagined until seen. A full ruching of the 
pongee finishes the edge of the cushion. 

A scarf for the bureau is made of the pongee, 
with bunches of the jonquils scattered on it 
where they will show the most. The ends of it 
are raveled out and tied, to form a fringe. 
Large bottles are covered and decorated to match. 
A scarf made in this manner is very pretty to 
drape around a jar. Any flower can be treated 
in the same way. We have given many beautiful 
designs of flowers in our Supplement, which 
would answer admirably for this toilet-set. 





COLORED BORDER FOR CURTAIN, Erc., Ero. 
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The beautiful medieval pattern in cross-stitch 
which we give, printed in colors, in the front of 
the number, can be used for various purposes: 
for a curtain-border, border for table-cover, etc. 
If worked on large-sized canvas, a large stripe 
can be accomplished very quickly. Nothing can 
be richer than the colors given in our pattern, on 
dark-blue; but, if it is desirable for the curtain, 





JANE WEAVER. 


table-cover, etc., to be of other colors—such as 
gray, écru, etc.—the colors of the pattern may 
be varied, according to pleasure. This is one 
of those expensive embellishments— requiring 
nearly a dozen separate printings—that no other 
magazine can afford. Such patterns cost thou- 
sands of dollars for one edition. We offer it as a 
Christmas-gift to our subscribers for 1886, 





CHILD’S SCOTCH CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This cap is knitted in brioche-stitch, and is the 
most simple way of making these useful caps. 
Use needles No. 8 and single zephyr. Cast on 
No. 2 stitches, and knit a depth of ten inches. ; 
Cast off your stitches, make the brim or head of 
the cap double by carefully sewing down a hem 
two inches deep, join the two sides of the work 
carefully together, then draw up the stitches 
round the other edge together, and set securely ; 
cover the sewing over with a tassel of silk. 
With a crochet-needle, work the following row 
round the edze of the hem: Join to the first 
stitch three chuin, miss a rib, *, one treble on the 
next rib, two chain; repeat from the *, join 
neatly at the end to the first stitch. Second row: 
Seven chain, *, one double long or a treble with 
the wool three times round the needle between 
the next treble, two chain, repeat from * at the 
end, join with a single to the fifth chain, and } Another small bow of ribbon is placed on the 
fasten off. Through this last row, a ribbon is } other side of the brim, and the head-part is lined 
run, which fastens with a pretty bow-and-ends. } through with silk. 
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EMBROIDERED STRING-BOX. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Any small wooden or cardboard box of suitable 
size can be converted into a receptacle to hold 
a ball of string. The sides are covered with 
a strip of cross-stitch embroidery, done on card- 

$ board or Java canvas. The rims are covered 
: with ruches of silk ribbon. The cover of the box 
is ornamented with a piece of colored cashmere 
or cretonne, embroidered in colors, and shaped 
into compartments or sections, separated by a 
silk cord. The string is led through a small 
;acorn-shaped knot at the top of the box. 
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EDGINGS IN CROCHET. 

















SHOPPING OR CARRIAGE BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This pretty bag is made of plush or velvet 
; The bottom part is embroidered in colored silk, 
any simple pattern. The bottom of the bag is 
interlined with stiff canvas, and relined with 
; silk or satin. The top, also, is lined with the 
same silk or satin, and made as a bag to draw 
with strings of cord, to which a tassel is added 
for each string. 


| 
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BAND OF RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MR SANE WEAVER. 





For trimming children’s frocks and aprons, 
this style of embroidery is most appropriate. { 
Kither red or blue French working-cotton is used 
for the work. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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(566) 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Pererson” For 1887. MaGaztne Berrer THAN Ever! 
—We call attention to the prospectus for 1887, on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. 
Hence it has now, and has had for years, the largest circu- 
lation of any lady’s-book in the United states. But, for 
1887, it will be greatly improved. Among these improve- 
ments will be new type, more embellishments, etc., etc. 


copy, from $1.6234 each ($6.50 in all) to $1.60 each ($6 40 in 


An Extra Copy or Tus Macazine will be sent, as a 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 


each, or $6.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- 
ous inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they 
prefer an extra copy. 

We have also reduced our club of four, with an extra 


3 
3 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 


all), 80 many of our friends complaining that the extra two 


Remember that “ Peterson” is the only magazine that 3 anda half cents are such an inconvenient amount to collect. 
really publishes, all the time, steel-engravings; and a 3 For our club of five, at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), we give, 
steel-engraving is the finest and costliest of all engravings. ¢ 1 i 
Its stories, too, are the best published: no lady‘’s-book has 


, two pr , the extra copy of the magazine, 

¢ and either the superb illustrated “ Book of Beauty,” or the 
such contributors: and new writers, when of sufficient § 
merit, are constantly being added, keeping “ Peterson” ; 


splendid large-size engraving (21x 27), “ Mother’s Darling.” 

If only one premium is asked for, however, for this club, a 
always “ahead.” In its fashion-department, it is conceded 
to be pre-eminent; its styles are the newest and most 





suitable deduction will be made from the eight dollars. 
elegant, direct from Paris, always; and its superb colored 


plates are printed from steel, and colored by hand, the 
only ones of the kind in the United States! Where but 
one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” should be it; and every 


Frencu Fasuions 1n JAPAN.—Western customs, which 
have been on the steady increase for some time past in the 
land of the “Mikado,” whence we are taking so many 
“art” ideas, have received the final and much-coveted 


family of refinement should take at least one magazine. } cachet at the hand of the Empress herself. The announce- 
We continue to offer fuur kinds of clubs. For one kind, ? ment has gone forth, from the Japanese Lord Chamberlain’s 


the premium is the unrivaled illustrated “ Book of Beauty,” 3 Office, that European dress will in future be worn by the 
or the large engraving, “‘ Mother’s Darling,” whichever is } Empress and ladies of the Court on all ceremonial occa- 


preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy of $ sions. Henceforth, Worth’s latest creations will exercise 


“Peterson” for 1887. For still larger clubs, there are 3 the minds of the almond-eyed beauties at Jeddo. 


more premiums, for which see the prospectus. No other 
Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Every lady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for in good faith. 

One oF tHe Latest Assurp Notions of dressmakers is 
to declare that putting on braid at the edge of a skirt ruins 
its appearance and fit. But, while this may do for those 
who do not mind how many gowns they wear out, it will 
not answer for those who have to think about economy in 
their clothes. At the same time, the skirt need not be 
bound round if the braid be d and h d 
the two edges, so that the doubled centre shall come 
exactly to the edge of the hem, and it will be found enough 
to protect the hem from mischief, 

CuristMas-Girt To SuBscrisERs.—We give, this month, 
a very beautiful design in cross-stitch, a style of em- 
broidery very fashionable with our grandmothers, and 
that still holds its own, despite the many new stitches since 
introduced. We are continually being asked for these 
patierns. It is printed in colors at a very great cost, and 
is our Christmas-gift to our subscribers for 1886. No other 
magazine gives these expensive affairs; you must come to 
“ Peterson” for them. 
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| I will be taken in by trash.” 
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We shall 


; next expect tv hear that they are subscribing for “ Peter- 
magazine offers such inducements for getting up clubs, $ son,” 
3 Islands, Ceylon, Brazil, etc., etc. 


Already we have subscribers in the Sandwich 


“TAKEN IN BY TRA8sH.”—A lady sends her subscription 
for 1887, saying: “T was induced, this year, to subscribe 
for something else, by its low price and extravagant 
promises; but it proved to be worthless. It is the last time 
We have scores of such 
letters. Experience is a dear teacher; but it does teach, 
after all. 

One oF THE SecreETS of making bodices fit and look well 
is to have the armholes cut large enough. In truth, they 


on by § are now of an immense size, and the larger they are the 
$ more comfort will be experienced in the dress-bodice; and 


it is really a matter of extreme convenience to be able to 
lift the arms with ease above the head. 

Tre Janvary Number will be ready by the twentyfifth 
of November, for mail subscribers, Specimens will be sent, 
gratis, to those wishing to get up clubs. Hurry up your 
clubs, therefore, so as to get that “ prize” number as soon 
as it is off the press, It will be unusually magnificent. 


numbers of “Peterson,” write to us, and, for eighteen cents 
a number, we will send by mail, postage free, all the num- 





3 
; Ir Your Locat News-AGent says he can’t supply odd 
5 


bers you wish. 
“Berren Tuan A New Dress.”"~A lady writes to us: 3 7 . 
“T have twelve volumes of ‘Peterson,’ bound, on my centre- ;  Errazn or Our Oty Premtums—the “Golden Gift,” the 
table; and it isa fine sight to begin with the oldest and } “Pearl of Price,” or the “ Forget-Me-Not”—will be sent 
look them all through: to notice the change both in in place of the “Book of Beauty,” if preferred, 
fashion and in improvement of magazine. I could not do — 
without mine as well as I could without my best dress, Tux Prerrizst Present to make a wife, sweetheart, or 


And that Fy moving a good deal, for a woman, is it not?” ‘ sister, is a paid-up subscription to “Peterson” for 1887. 
(veo, z e 
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Tus “Book or Beauty,” anp OTHER Premiums.—One { 
of our beautiful premiums to persons getting up clubs for 
“ Peterson,” for 1887, is the “Book of Beauty.” This 
unrivaled gift-book is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
women, and illustrated with fine steel-portraits of celebrated 
Leauties, etc., etc. It is bound in patent morocco, gilt, and 
will be an ornament for any centre-table.: Every lady 
should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, iteis only 
necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called “ Mother’s 
Darling.” To secure it, you have only to get up a club 
for “Peterson.” Or both it and the “Book of Beauty” 
can be had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain large clubs. 
See the Prospectus for all these. 

In short, for 1887, “ Peterson” will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
will be more beautiful and costly. Now is the time to get up 
clubs. Begin at once. 

Ouristmas Carps SHovutp Never be thrown away. 
Properly arranged, they are capable of giving almost end- 
less pleasure and gratification to children, and even to 
grown-up people. A nursery dado-rail, or even a dado 
itself, is a charming possession, The cards can be stuck 
on with very strong glue, and can then be varnished, 
particular care being taken to firmly adhere the sharp 
corners of the cards to the wall, while, if better work is 
required, a large screen covered with these cards is an 


enormous help in any nursery. We have known mothers 


to be greatly assisted, in the convalescent stages of measles 
and other infantile complaints, by the possession of such a 
screen, for the children will lie quietly looking at the 
pictures, which, with a little ingenuity, can be made into 
groundwork for endless stories, one’s awn fagged brain 
being helped greatly by a suggestive card, from which one 
can evolve a story that will satisfy even a convalescent, 

“Like it Betrer.”—A lady sends us a club for next 
year, saying: “I like ‘Peterson’ better than any other 
magazine.” 
think this also, if we may judge from our subscription-list ; 
and tens of thousands more think it, who “ borrow,” instead 
of subscribing as they should do. 

SrrenetH oF CHARACTER is of more worth than even 
intellect. 
crowning glory of every gocd wife and mother—indeed, 
of every woman—and has more to do with her happiness 
than beauty or accomplishment, 

Tue Harr 1s Strr1t Worn combed upward to the top 
the head, and arranged there in knots, so as to look small 
but high. There is nothing at the back of the head. Some 
few adopt the loop of hair at the back of the neck. The 
front hair is arranged in small waved curls close to the head 





“Tune Best Book Pusiisurp.”’—A lady writes: “I have ° 
been a reader of ‘Peterson’ for the last fifteen years. 
I think it the best’ book ever published.” We have 
hundrede of such letters. 

Your Exampie, be you great or small, young or old, 
will influence someone, either for good or ill, Never : 
forget this. 


A Kinp Worp np A SMILE cost nothing, yet huw much ; 


—es they give. Remember that! 


VoL. XC.—1. 


Between one and two hundred thousand ladies » 


It was Washington’s great feature. It is the { 
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; Some Eiguty THousanp Do.iars were spent on the 
steel-engravings, colored fashions, colored patterns, and 
other embellishments of this magazine in 1886. No other 
lady’s-book spent even a quarter as much. What others 
give is generally third-rate, costing little or nothing. But, 

in “ Peterson,” everything is first-class, 

“Tue Times ARE Berrer.”—A lady writes from New 

¢ York State: “Ican get you upa nice club thig fall, The 

$ times are better than they were last winter.” Yes, a hun- 

H dred millions more wheat was raised, this year, than last; 

and the country is that much richer, in consequence. “A 

good time is coming.” 





Every WomMAN OF REFINEMENT should take “ Peterson.” 
It is no mere “catchpenny affair,” as most of the so-called 
lady’s-books are. Sterling merit, sustained all through 
the year, is its specialty. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

A House Party. By “Ouida.” 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—This is a volume of the shorter stories 
of this popular author. We have always considered her 
shorter stories her best. Nothing she has written equals 
“The Dog of Flanders” or “A Leaf in a Storm,” and 
“Don Gesualdo,” one of three tales in the book before us, 
is quite worthy to rank with them. The other two in the 
volume—“A House Party ” and “A Rainy June”—are not 
quite so good, though the latter is full of spirit and 
capitally hits off some peculiarities of the English. 

Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. By “ The Duchess.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—There are two 
stories in this volume, “ Lady Valworth’s Diamonds” and 
, “The Haunted Chamber.” Both are rather more sensational 
than the tales of this writer usually are, but they will not, 
; we think, be any less popular on that account. 

} The Book of Eloquence. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
3 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. This is a collection 
: of extracts, in prose and verse, from the most famous 
orators and poets, and is intended to furnish exercises in 
} declamation in colleges and schools. The name of the 
5 
3 
3 
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compiler is a guarantee of the merit of the book. 

Transformed. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co—The author of this 
strikingly interesting tale is already favorably known by 
her “Thrown Together,” “Thwarted,” etc. But this is 
altogether better than any of its predecessors, 

The Little Master, By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. 

$ 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Whatever this author 
writes is exceptionally well written, and hence few authors 
} of books for the young are so popular. “The Little 
, Master” would make a nice Christmas-present. 
2 The Child's Book of Health. By Albert F. Blaisdell, M. D. 
1 vol., 12mo. Boston; Lee & Shepard.—This is written in 
the guise of easy lessons for schools, and gives, in simple 
language, the main facts about our bodily life. 

Educational Psychology. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 1 vol., 
16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A digest of a course of 
lectures given to a nurmal class in New Bedford. Its 
{ merit is so great that it is destined to be-a text-book. 

Simplicity and Fascinati By Anne Beale. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A realistic story, in the sty e now 
so popular, the scene Jaid in England, and the narrative 
$ carried on with unflagging interest to the close. 
¢ Red Beauty. By William O. Stoddard. 1 vol., 12mo, 
: Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co.—A story of Indian life, 

full of startling incidents and “hairbreadth escapes.” 
$ Just the book that boys would delight. in. 

‘ Grammar for Common Schools. By B. F. Tweed, A. M. 
$ 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—About the best little 
> treatise on this subject that we have ever read. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 
Wuat Everysopy Says or “ Pererson.”—The letters 
we receive, this year, in reference to this magazine, are 
even more eulogistic and numerous than ever before. ¢ 
Everybody writes that “ Peterson” is the cheapest and best 
of the lady’s-books, Says a new subscriber from Avon, 
Tu. “I think it superior to any magazine I have ever 
read.” One correspondent, from Bellville, Ohio, writes: 
“Speaking to my mother, the other day, of your magazine, 
she said she got up the first club that was ever raised in 
‘his place, thirty years ago, and has been having it ever 
since’ A lady at Prairie Lea, Texas, writes: “I have 
taken your magazine, and think it the best published.” 
Another wwites, enclosing a subscription for 1887. “I did 
not take it, this year, and feel lost without it.” Another 
says: “I have been a reader of your magazine for some 
years, and think it has no equal.” A lady at Gladstone, ” 
Kansas, writes: “I think your magazine is the best I have 
ever seen,” Another, sending a club, says: “One lady in / 
1gy club has taken your magazine for fourteen years, and 
says she could not think of doing without it. I have, this 
year, three more names than usual, as you will see.” 
Another writes: “I have taken your magazine for three $ 
gears, and think it the best I have ever seen.” From / 

e:nother, we have this: “I did not take ‘Peterson,’ this 
year; but T will never do without it again, I was not } 
dere, last winter, and neglected to renew; it was the first } 
time in twelve years, and you cannot tell how I missed it.” ¢ 
Says another: “Your magazine has been truly a friend 
in the house. 





Often, when wearied with family -care, } 
I have, after reading one or two of its bright stories, felt / 
like a new being.” We quote these from hundreds of ; 
similar letters, Show them to your friends. No other ’ 
magazine can exhibit such testimonials as “ Peterson.” ¢ 
The reason is, there is no deception about it. No expense ; 
is spared to make it the best of its kind. And for 1887 it 
will be better than ever. Look out for 1887! ’ 
Tur Corar PamMpuiet-NoveEts sell for twenty cents each, 
yet they contain no more pages than a number of “ Peter- 
son,” which retails for eighteen cents, or two cents less, and 
has its steel-engravings, colored fashions, colored patterns, 
and any number of illustrations extra. Nowhere can you get ; 
sc much for so little money, as by subscribing for “ Peterson.” : 
< 
=. $ 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at r b} 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising: 
medium in the United States; for it has the largest circu- 
lation of any lady’s-book, and goes to every county, village, ; 
and crossroad. This can be said of no other monthly. 





*AuL Takk It Again Tus Year.”—A corr lent at 





§ attainable, a piece of celery, with pepper and salt: 


} separate the quarters from each other. 
¢ very thin, 
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; blood; drain and put into a stewpan with one-quarter 


pound of streaky bacon, an onion stuck with two cloves, a 


¢ little mace and parsley. Cover with water, and simmer for 


half an hour, skimming well; strain the stock, and take 
out the rabbit and bacon. Into another saucepan put a 
couple of ounces of butter, melt, and add a tablespoonful of 
flour. Moisten with stock, and stir until it beils. Trim 
the rabbit neatly, and put it with the bacon into the 
sauce; add some button-onions, and simmer until tender, 
Arrange the rabbit in a dish. Skim off all fat from the 
sauce; add to it the yolks of two eggs beaten up with a gill 
of cream, and let it almest come to the boil. Pour over 
the rabbit, and serve. 

Chicken Pie.—Put into a saucepan ene quart of water, an 
onion, a little chopped parsley, a little celery-seed, or, if 


immer 
for an hour; then put in a chicken, cut into convenient 
’ pieces, and stew until thoroughly cooked. Line a dish 


with good piecrust, then put in the chicken in layers, with 
slices of hard-boiled egg between each layer; add to the 


, gravy a small piece of butter rolled in flour, and a quarter- 
; pint of cream; let it just boil, and pour over the chicken; 


put on the top crust, and bake until the pastry is done. 

Shoulder of Mutton and Oysters—Take a shoulder of 
mutton that has been hung for severai days in salt, bone 
aud sprinkle it with pepper and pounded mace. Put a 
} layer of oysters over it, roll it up tightly, and tie it into a 
neat shape, Put it into a saucepan with an onion and a 
few peppercorns, Add sufficient water to keep it from 
burning, and stew gently, with the lid on the stewpan, 
until tender, For sauce, stew some oysters in a little good 
gravy, thicken with flour and butter, and, when ready to 
serve, pour over the mutton. 

Beef Scallops.—Fill some small tins or scallop-shella, 
two-thirds full, with minced beef, fat and lean together, 


¢ witl- a little chopped onion, pepper, and salt to taste. 


Moisten with good gravy, and fill up the shells with finely- 


* mashed potatoes, to which a little cream has been added. 
{ Put a piece of butter on the top, and brown in the oven. 


VEGETABLES. 

Fried Onions.—Chop each of four large onlons across in 
four from point to stem, but not through them so as to 
Now slice them 
Salt them slightly, and fry brown in only 
enough boiling fat to grease them, otherwise they will not 
color brown. When done, put them in a small drainer, to 
} drain away the fat, but to keep hot, and then serve alter- 
: nately with mashed potatoes, round sausages, or steak, or 
hashed mutton, 

Hominy Croquettes—To a cupful of cold boiled honiny 
add a tablespoonful of melted butter, and stir together, 





Hedley, Ky., writes: “I made a club up for this year, and } 
they all wish to take it again.” And she asks for a 
specimen-number for November to help her to enlarge her 
list. This is the way it is going this year. People are 
tired of taking “frauds” or “ catchpennies.” 


Tne CaraLocus of T, B, Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is, perhaps, the largest and 
best of any catalogue of good novels to be found in the 
United States. The prices of the books, tov, are very { 
reasonable. Catalogues are sent, gratis, if written for, by 
retare of mail, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


NGF Every Receipt m this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper 


MEATS, ETC. 


istening by degrees with a cupful of milk, and beating 
; all together to a soft light paste; put in a teaspoonful of 
white sugar, and lastly a well-beaten egg. Roll into oval 
balls with floured hands, dip in beaten egg, andl wane in 
breadcrumb, and fry in hot lard. 

Scalloped Potatoes.—Having boiled the potatoes, beat 
them fine in a wooden bowl, with some cream, butter, and 
a little salt, Put them in a dish, or into little loaves. 
Make them smooth on top. Sear with a knife, and lay 
thin slices of butter on the top of each. Put them intoa 
Dutch oven, before the fire, to brown. 

DESSERTS. 

A Christmas Plum-Pudding that will keep twelve months, 
and be even better at the end of the time than a day or 
two after it was made. One pound of finely-chopped suet, 
one pound of breadcrumb, one-half pound of flour, one 
pound of washed and picked sultanas, and then slightly 
chopped, one pound of washed and stoned raisins, one-half 


{ pound of brown sugar, one pound of finely-chopped mixed 








Pricassée of Rabbit —Cut up a young rabbit into neat } peel (no citron), two ounces of freshly-ground allspice (not 
joints, and lay it in lukewarm water to draw out the / mixed spice), half of a small nutmeg grated (no currants) ; 
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PUZZLE ‘DEPARTMENT.—HOLIDAY-PASTIME. 
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mix the nutmeg with the allspice, and then with the flour 
and breadcruinb; then the sugar, then the suet, then the 
cavdied peel, then the sultanas, and lastly the raisins. 
Mix one-quarter pound of molasses with one-half pint of 
milk, then mix the pudding with it, adding some milk if 
needed. 1t must be a very stiff mass, Butter two or more 
pudding-basins or molds, then press in the mixture—taking 
care to well press it round the bottom of each bisin, then 
fill both or all of them quite to the top; cover them with a 
paste made only of flour and water, letting each cover 
come over the rim of each basin. Then tie on the wetted 
and well-floured pudding-cloth, well tied under the rim of 
each basir.,and then the four corners of the cloth brought 
up over the basin und tied in a knot on the top. Plunge 
the puddings into fast-boiling water, and keep them boiling 
tor fuar hours. If the puddings are intended for keeping, 
take them up, merely untie the knot of the cloth on the 
top, not take it off, aud keep the puddings in a current of 
air, 

Persian Cream.—Dissolve gently one ounce of isinglass in 
one pint of new milk, and strain; then put in a clean 
saucepan, with three ounces of sugar broken small, and, 
when it boils, stir into it one-half pint of good cream; add 
this liquid, at first, by spoonful only to eight ounces of 
apricot or raspberry jam; mix them very smoothly, and 
stir the whole until it is nearly cold, that the jam may not 
sink to the bottom of the mold. When the liquid is put to 
the fruit, and has been stirred till nearly cold, whisk them 
briskly together; and, last of all, throw in, by very small 
portions at a time, the strained juice of a good lemon. Put 
it into a mold, and let it stand at least twelve hours in a 
cold place before turning out. 

Hurry-Scurry Pudding.—Cut some stale bread in slices 
rather more than half an inch thick, and soak them in 
milk, flavored with vanilla, or any essence that may be 
liked. Place the slices on a strainer, and then fry a bright 
golden-brown color. Arrange neatly in a dish, and pour 
over all some jam-sauce; or the slices can be served with 
powdered sugar instead of sauce. Any pieces of light 
bread can be employed in this way, only they should be all 
gut the same shape, to ensure a neat appearance, 

CAKES. 

Christmas Cake.—This cake is very dark and delicious. 
Dry slowly some flour, then brown it slowly, stirring all 
the time in a shallow pan on top of the stove. Let it cool, 
then sift it for use. It should be of an even tint, fawn- 
colored. Take of this flour one and a half pounds, and 
mix witb it one tablespoonful of fincly-pulverized charcoal, 
and sift it twice. Take also six pounds of stoned raisins, 
five pounds of washed, picked, and dried currants, six 
bitter almonds pounded in a mortar, two pounds of 
blanched and chopped sweet almonds, one and one-half 
pounds of brown sugar, one and one-half pounds of butter, 
two pounds of citron, eight ounces each of candied orange 
and lemon peel, two ounces of powdered cinnamon, one 
large nutmeg, one-half ounce of powdered cloves, one- 
quarter ounce of powdered mace, two gills of brandy, ono 
pint of black molasses, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, juice and grated peel of 
‘two oranges and two lemons, nineteen eggs, four ounces 
of grated chocolate, cream the butter; add-the yolks of 
eggs, well beaten, also the spice, brandy, salt, juice, and 
grated lemon and orange peel. Mix the chocolate with 
the flour and stir it in, reserving one gill. Add the whites 
of eggs, beaten till stiff; also the soda dissolved in a little 
water. Lastly, add the fruit and almonds, mixed well with 
the gill of flour. Mix all thoroughly, which is best done 
with the hands. Put into a large tin pan well papered, 
and bake at least four or five hours. 

New-Year Cake-—Three pounds of flour, one and one- 
half pounds of granulated sugar, one pound of butter, two 
tellespoonfuls of carraway-seed, Mix the butter thoroughly 
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through the flour, then add the other ingredients, Lastly, 
| put a teaspoonful of soda in a piut of milk; then add it to 





the ingredients, mixing from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
Add to all a teaspoonful of salt. Roll thin, cut with a tin, 
and bake in a hot oven. 
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3 PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4a Everything relating to this department should Be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, P.-®. 
Bux 328, Marblehead, Muss. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN Novembex Numpan. 


No. 289. 
Washington. 


No. 290. 
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HOLIDAY-?PASTIME 


SMALL CnILDREN, grouped together, and dressed in u 
> picturesque fashion, always make a pretty picture. ‘The 
} moral effect upon the juveniles is sure to be good, as the 
? preliminary rehearsals aud coaching, although often a trial 
‘ of patience to the stage-manager, have the result of 
developing their intelligence and accustom them to prompt 
¢ obedience. For quite littlé children, tableaux are certainly 
the easiest kind of amusement to get up, as their minds 
3 have only to be directed to posing. 
i The following account of some simple scenes, represented 
¢ by a party varying in age from five to eight years, may be 
; of service to anyone planning a similar performance, at 
¢ this Christmas-time: 
The end of the room used as a stage had a frame fitted, 
} which was covered with coarse black tarletan. Curtains 
} were draped on each side of the frame, and about fifteen 
inches in front of it. An odd spring-roller blind, of the 
¢ width of the frame, was utilized as a curtain. Somo wires 
§ were placed across in front of the tarletan, to prevent the 
$ blind falling on to it when running up and down. The 
| emilence, of course, sat in darkness, and the stago wags 
lighted by six lamps with strong reflectors, placed high on 
the wall—three on each side and above each other, so that 
the light fell well on the faces. 

The entertainment began with fivé tableaux fronr 
“Cinderella.” The first scene was Cinderella by herself, 
in the kitchen, crouched on the floor by the fireplace, 
which was contrived by placing a cottage-piano across the 
stage. Tho instrument was draped with black papor- 
? hanging, and had a narrow plank on the top slichtly 
} projecting to representa mantelpiece. On this, were placed 
} coffee-pots and other small kitchen-utensils. A fireplace 
¢ was arranged with a charcoal-burner, which was completely 
$ hidden by surrounding logs of wood over and about sume 
} dogs, so that only the red glow was eoen through. For 
2 scenic effect, there was a kettle on the fire; a wooden 
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bench, with a knife; anda aiaiilte made of dull-yellow 
paper, fixed over a shape made of wire and muslin. For 
this scene, only a dim light was required, and two lamps 
were sufficient for it. In the next scene, a little girl, 
dressed as a witch, with a high steeple..crowned hat, } 
bunched-up skirt, shoes with large buckles, stood as if $ 
she had just emerged from the fireplace. She pointed her } 
black hand at Cinderella, who still remained crouching } 
upon the ground, slantwise to the audience, and with one } 
hand raised in fright. The third scene represented the 

ball-room. All the kitchen-appurtenances were cleared >) 

away, a bright screen placed for a background, and all the ; 
lights full on. A little boy represented the prince. He } 
was dressed in white tight-fitting tunic, slashed with pink } 
silk, bands of silver-paper round the bottom of the tunic, } 
white silk stockings coming above the knees. Cinderella 

had a long white skirt, with pale-green overtunic trimmed 

with gold, and long white hanging muslin sleeves. These 

two stationary figures were represented as if in the act of 

dancing a minuet. The prince held one of Cinderella’s > 
hands high in the air, and a pink silk cap in the other. 
one hand, Cinderella held a large fan. A gavotte was softly 
played, during this scene. When the curtain rose again, 
Cinderella was perceived seated on a stool, rather sideway 
to the company, with her legs crossed, and trying’on the 
slipper, and the prince kneeling in front of her on a low 
cushion, The two indignant-looking sisters were standing 
by, with large puffed white sleeves, and huge ruffles round 
their necks. The next scene was the wedding. The tallest 
girl was dressed as a bishop, with a gold mitre on her 
head, a beard,'a scarlet cloak, a gold crozier in one hand, 
and the other held up straight in the air, as though blessing 
the bridal-party. The prince was in the act of putting the 
ring on Cinderella’s finger. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 
Tuey Come By THOUSANDS:—The letters from friends and } 
subscribers, praising “Peterson,” come from thousands, 
From Gosport, Ind., a lady writes: “I think it the cheapest 
and best magazine published.” Another, from Afton, 
Iowa, says: “It is the best ever printed: it cannot be 
excelled.” Another, at Newark Valley, N. Y., writes: 
“T never mean to be without it: I prize it more than all 
others.” Still another, at Lanesboro, N. C., says: “T like 
it better than any other published.” Another, at Appleton 
City, Mo., writes: “I can’t do without it.” Another says: 
“T used to take your magazine, and since then have tried 
several others, but don’t find any that satisfies me like 
‘ Peterson.” Another: “I think that ‘ Peterson’ has been 
better than ever, last year: it has seemed just like an old 
friend—coming in, every month, with its lovely pictures } 
and charming stories. I tell my brother, I shall always $ 
take ‘Peterson,’ as long as I live.” Still another says: 
“1 did not take ‘ Peterson,’ last year; ; but I find I can’t } 
keep house without it.” 
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EVERY-DAY ART. 

Decorative Work at Home.—Picture-frames will often 
look as though they needed regilding, when all that is } 
necessary to reviving them is to apply, with a soft brush, 
a mixture of white of eggs two ounces, and one ounce of ' 
chloride. King’s-yellow and Indian. yellow, if shadowed ¢ 
with burnt-amber and gamboge, or a mixture of lake and 
gamboge, makes on a surface a very good imitation of gilt. 3 
Defaced gilding, the fault being the dust that clings to it, ; 
will look bright and new by being coated with wet fuller’s- 3 
earth, and, on this drying, receiving a washing of oxgall 3 
with a sponge. Often, china will exhibit the mere remains 
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} acid and one part nitric acid. 


$ full over the tournure. 
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of gold ornament. To remove these marks, warm the 
ware, and, with « cloth at the end of astick—for the protec- 
tion of the fingers—apply a solution of two parts muriatic 
The metallic colors which 
have come to the aid of amateur painters, and the powders 
of which are laid on by a prepared solution, are caleulated 
largely to aid amateurs in carrying out room -decoration 


} in flower -designs on valances, lambrequins, screens, and 


portiéres, as well as upon upholstery-covering. To paint 
with oil-color on linen, it should be stretched, and then 
warmed by passing over it a slightly-heated iron; then 
varnish with beeswax dissolved in turpentine, or with 
suitable size. The transparent pigment or oil-color used 
should be ground in turpentine—or the oil-ccior, instead, 
may be mixed with varnish. 

To paint on terra-cotta, first size it, and mix with the 
water-color some Chinese-white; after the painting is 
finished, varnish. 

To attach bronze-powder to glass, stoneware, or porcelain, 
scatter on any of these surfaces, with a brush, silicate-of- 
soda mixed with water; then throw on the powder from 
a bottle covered with gauze. Damaged bronze picture- 
frames may thus be restored. To trace a colored design 
on linen, varnish it with a thin coat of Canada balsam 
dissolved in turpentine, to which add a few drops of castor- 
oil. The varnish should not be very thick. 

To imitate stained-glass, paint leads in black at back of 
glass; then, on opposite side, use transparent colors mixed 
with linseed-oil, paul-varnish, and turpentine; the addition 
of a little white-lead will cause the paint to work easier 
and impart greater depth. Mantelpieces of marble or other 
stone may be colored or gilded by first putting on a wash 
of virgin-white wax which has been melted with sufficient 
turpentine to make it freely flow, and then adding a little 
prepared sugar-of-lead, to make the oil-color dry flat, 
Water-color may also be used. 

Good colors for staining are: Blue-—alkaline indigo-dye, 
Red—dragon’s-blood, in spirits-of-wine, Yellow—gamboge, 
in spirits-of-wine. Gold-color—sal-ammoniac, sulphate-of- 
zinc, and verdigris, equal parts. Green—sap-green, in 
spirits-of-potash. Brown—tincture-of-logwood. Crimson— 
alkanet-root, in turpentine. These colors may be used for 
veining, according to taste. Panel-painting may be exe- 
cuted with oil on plates of zinc, and then fitted to panels 
of dados or doors. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER 
Fig. 1—WaALKING- Dress, OF DARK-GREEN CASHMERE, 
The long wrap is made of striped woolen, plain: in front 
and over the arms, aud cut to figure to the waist at the 
back, It falls in full plaits over the tournure, and is 
trimmed with fur. The hat is of black velvet, trimmed 


} with large full bows of yellow ribbon and two stiff 


feathers, 

Fia, 11.—Visit1nG- Dress, oF Rep CAMEL’s- eid The 
petticoat is of velveteen of a darker shade than the dress. 
The skirt is put on full around the bodice, and ig draped 
in front diagonally. At the back, it falls in straight folds. 
The long bodice is made full in front. The skirt and cuffs 


> are trimmed with fur, and a fur boa is worn around the 


neck. Hat of red velvet, trimmed with velvet and a stiff 


> bird’s-wing. 


Fig. 11.—Eventine-Dress, 0F YELLOW Sik. The skirt 
is short and laid in long box-plaits. At the back, it is quite 
The front is trimmed with a wide. 
panel of the silk, embroidered in light-brown. The very 
plain bodice has the same embroidery down the front, and 
is edged with large pearl beads. 

Fia. 1v.—Eveninc-Dress, of Ligut-Biur Suran, The. 
skirt is laid in plaits at the sides and back. In front, it is, 
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is put on full to the bodice, is looped away from the lace 
with a bunch of white roses on the left side. At the right 
side, it is drawn further back, and falls in a puff behind. 


The bodice is plain, pointed back and front, and is trimmed { 


with folds of the silk and knots of satin ribbon, 

Fig. V.—WALKING- Dress, oF Biack Figurep CLOTH, 
The bodice is cut long at the back over the tournure, 
then falls in straight full folds. In front, it is quite plain, 
but opens at the side over a velvet panel. The bodice in 


front is very long, plain, and pointed. The whole dress is 


trimmed with rosary-beads. 
large velvet bow. 

Fic. vi.— MANTLE, oF SEALSKIN, cut to fit over the 
tournure, with long pointed ends in front. It is trimmed 
with a border of beaver-fur. 

Fre. vi1.—Bonnet, OF ASTRAKHAN-CLOTH, trimmed with 
two red birds having black wings. The bows-and-strings 
are of red and black satin. . 

Fig, Vill.—SLEEVE FOR A SILK OR VELVET Dress, FOR 
EVENING-WEAR, It 1s made rather wide at the armhole, 
reaches to below the elbow, and has a puffing of white lace 
down the back. On either side of the puffing, are small 
floss-silk balls. Jet trimming would be also very beau- 
tiful. 

Fig. 1x.—Capg, OF Brown Pusu, with boa and muff 
of black mink or raccoon fur. 

Fig. X.— JACKET, FOR MourNING, OF HENRIETTA-CLOTH, 
trimmed with bands of English crépe, and large buttons 
covered with crépe. 
rows of large dull jet beads. 


Bonnet of black velvet, with 


Fic. x1.—BonNET, FOR A YOUNG Giri, oF Brown FEL, 5 


trimmed with brown velvet bows and feather. 


Fics. Xt AND Xut.—Front anv Back or House-Dress. } 


The skirt is of dark-blue silk, mounted in wide plaits. 
The overdress is of fine soft woolen plaid, in dark-blue, 
dlark-red, and yellow lines. It is draped on the left side 


under a rosette of dark-blue ribbon, and on the right side ¢ 


under a cluster of loops-and-ends. The bodice has a small 
postillion-basque at the back, a sharp point in front, and 
has collar, cuffs, and revers of the dark-blue silk. 

Fic. x1v.—Hovuse- Dress, oF BLack Brocapg, suitable 
for either slight mourning, or it may be worn with perfect 
propriety by anyone out of mourning. The skirt falls in 
full straight lines at the back. The front is long and 
slightly draped, and opens on the left side over a petticoat 
of black Sicilienne. 
together. The right side is caught up near the hips with 
« large jet ornament. The pointed bodice buttons over 
from the left shoulder dowu the front, and is trimmed 
with jet passementerie. 

Fig. xv.—Hovse-Dress, ror a Young Lapy. 
of rich striped woolen goods. 
The tunic is full, and draped high up at the sides. 
back, it falls straight, with a drapery in the middle. 


It is made 


revers of the velvet. 
Fic. xv1.—WALKING- Dress, or Gray CASHMERE. 


The jacket is of black Astrakhan. Gray felt hat. 
GeneraL Remarks.—All colors are worn that may suit 


the special fancy; and, in the plaids and stripes now so ¢ 


Bonnet of crépe, edged with two } 


Jet ornaments catch the two sides ‘ 


The underskirt is plain. } 
At the { 

It is ; 
trimmed with revers of velvet, of one of the colors of the | 
stripes. The jacket is quite open in front, over a plaited | 
vest of the striped materiai, and has collar, cuffs, and ; 


The } 
overdress is bordered with a band of black Astrakhan-cloth. } 


LETTER. 





Ss 
? Cloth dresses are made with as little trimming as possible, 
{ on account of the great weight; and, for this reason, many 
3 women are returning to cashmere, camel’s-hair, and other 
} light woolen goods. 
Draping «nd many pluits ave confined principally to lighter 
${ material, for walking-dresses and fur evening-dresses; but 
3 heavy brocade, rich velvet, etc., are made to fall in such 
; folds as will exhibit their richness and beauty. It will be 
2 seen that either style is equally fashionable. 
3 Figured velvet, stripes, brocade, rich jetted materials are 
ail used in combination with plain goods, for underskirts, 
3 trains, panels, waistcoats, revers, etc., etc. 
’  Bodices are elaborately trimmed in front, but are usually 
; quite plain on the back; though, sometimes, there is a 
2 pointed trimming on the back. This style suits a large 
$ figure; but such a one should beware of too much fullness 
2 in the trimming of the bodice, 

Bodices made in striped materials are cut with the stripe 
on the bias, so as to make points all the way down the 
back, where the stripes meet. This has the effect of 
lengthening and decreasing the apparent size of the figure. 

Full sleeves are gradually making their appearance. 
Some are like the old “leg-of-mutton sleeve” of our 
grandmothers’ time, while others are a “bishop sleeve,” 
with a narrow band at the wrist. These new sleeves are 
small, however, and by-no means conspicuous. Long 
cuffs to the sleeves are also worn, with the tiniest bit of 
> fullness where the sleeve is joined to the cuff; and some 
of the newest dresses have a little puff on the sleeve where 
’ it is put in at the shoulder, + 

Open sleeves for wraps are popular, because new and easily 
put on; but they are not so comfortable for cold weather 
) as the closer sleeve. 

Trimmings are of all styles. Everything is used: for the 
>) great desire of the present day seems to be change and 

variety. Rosettes, loose and full—called “choux,” or 
» cabbage—are newer than bows of ribbon, and are used on 
dresses, bonnets, etc., etc. 

Long wraps are the most comfortable in cold weather; 
¢ the shorter visites, mantles, etc., etc., the most dressy and 
‘ stylish; and both are equally worn. Over tailor-made 

gowns, jackets are added for colder weather. 

The mantles that are used for dressy occasions have 
rather wide sleeves, are short at the back, so as to fall 
} easily over the tournure and show the dress-skirt. Velvet, 
: plush, and many figured materials are used for these 
mantles, and they are trimmed with lace, jet, fur, etc. 

Bonnets and hats are still worn with very high trimming; 

but some of the newer ones flare a little more in front, 
‘ though the close pointed style is still retaiped by most 

persons. The trimming is still narrow and pointed, and 
§ all kinds of bows are used for this trimming. Stiff wings 
and feathers are more used on bonnets than the curling 
tips so long fashionable; but, on the large turned-up hata, 
long ostrich-plumes curl and twist around them in a grace- 
ful style. Felt bonnets are very popular for winter, and 
are worn almost exclusively—except for dressy occasions, 
when cither plain velvet, or velvet mixed with some tinsel 
{ material, is worn. Black and white bonnets are alse 
popular. Jet is still much used. ; 

The hair is still worn high, and arranged on the top of 
{ the head in soft puffs, etc., etc. In front, small curls are 

popular; or, if a bang is worn, it is the Russian style, with 
} w point on the middle of the forehead. 
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much used for underskirts, panels, etc., etc., three or four 5 
colors are usually combined. A brownish tan-color, called } 
“‘Suéde,” on account of its likeness to the tan undressed 2 


gloves so long in favor, is one of the newest shades, and 


is combined with black in many of the French costumes. ; 


Two colors are nearly always employed in one dress, 
This, of course, gives great variety; but, unless carefully 
done, the result is not always elegant. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rve pes Petits Cuamps. 
The newest styles of the season, as shown at Worth’s 
‘ famous establishment —Worth, the “wizard of dress,” as 
} an enthusiastic French writer once suid—are distinguished, 
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80 far as walking-dress is concerned, by an exquisite blend- 2 Buall-dresses are very bewildering, this year, being com- 

ing of grace and simplicity. To begin with the question 3 posed of a variety of materials, as well as of colors: these 
Q 


mann 


of wraps, it seems now to be definitely settled that short } combinations requiring the skill and taste of Mr. Worth 
jackets will be generally adopted ‘for young-lady’s-wear, ; to make them effective and elegant as wel. Thus, a train 
the long paletot being still popular for older wearers for $ and corsage in sage-green faille will have a skirt-front in 
promenading, and for all ages for ball-wear, The short ; drapery of apricot crape, looped very high, so as to show 
jackets are shown both in cloth and in velvet, and are } a frontage and side- panels im pearl-gray satin, brocaded 
made open in front, and closed at the waist over a full ; s with large pale roses in their natural hue. The crape 
shirt-front of crape or cashmere, or else over a vest of } drapery is bordered with au elaborate fringe in colorless 
Astrakhan-fur. In the latter case, the garment is bordered } crystal. Some evening-dresses are in pale-tinted faille, 
with a wide band of the fur. Navy-blue is the most elaborately embroidered by hand in flowers of the same 
fashionable color for the cloth jackets, the cloth of which } 3 hue as the dress, with foliage and tendrils in gold or silver 
they are composed having a rough surface, The crape pega and beads. This fine embroidery is usually quite 
shirt-front is in cream-white, and a slight admixture of { as costly as lace, Velvet trains and corsages are worn 
gold in the passementerie that borders the jacket is ; with skirt-fronts in pale-colored satin, brocaded with latge 
repeated in the gold beads or pampilles that stud the ; single flowers in their natural hue; and these skirt-fronts 
erape. The fur trimming is more generally used on velvet open at the sides, so as to show a plaiting of delicate-hned 
jackets. Thus, a garment of that style in cinnamon-brown $ satin in some tint contrasting with the groundwork of the 
velvet is bordered with a wide band of black Astrakhan, } brocade. 

narrow bands of the same fur continuing up the sides of ; The newest style of hat is on the “Bolero” shape, the 

the front—which is closed at the waist—and slope away ; brim covered with velvet or fur, and the crown in cloth 

over the bust, to show the vest of Astrakhan. A black { or velvet, the material being drawn up, in front, in a high 
velvet jacket, bordered in the same way with Astrakhan } peak. The velvet hats are bordered with fur, and those 
in the natural shades of gray, is very elegant. The short rm in cloth with velvet. Sometimes, the velvet bordering is 
dressy dolman-shaped wraps are now composed of dark. } arranged to form the trimming in front of the crown, 
brown: or myrtle-green or black velvet, and are trimmed { peing drawn up very high, and kept in place by two long 
with rich passementerie, intermixed with gold on the } ping with large heads in cut steel, Another very elegant 
green velvet, and wholly in jet on brown and black. } hat, made in black velvet, has an immensely wide brim in 
The long cloaks are now made very plain for everyday- } front and at the sides, and has the brim lined with. velvet. 
wear, or royally magnificent for ball-wraps, Cashmere } It is turned up at one side, and slopes away to a very 
in dark-prune and uncut figured beige velvet are used } narrow dimension at the back. The high crown is covered 
for the first-named, The cashmere cloaks are trimmed } with velvet laid in folds, and is striped with rows of 
with ruffles of black lace, set on ladderwise up alternate | narrow jet passementerie. Just above the turned-up side 
breadths, and those in uncut velvet have bands of fur } of the brim is set a bright-yellow bird and an oblong piece 
around the neck and sleeves. A very superb ball-wrap { of white guipure lace, grouped together with seeming 
is in gold-grounded cashmere-patterned brocade, bordered } carelessness. 
up the front with myrtle-green velvet, and having the} The newest fans are of moderate dimension, and are’ in 
upper part and sleeves composed of the same-velvet, the } pjack gauze, mounted on ebony sticks, the leaf and stick 
lining being in quilted scarlet satin. being alike set thickly with spangles of gold, or of silver, 
Walking-suits are now shown in soft-finished cloth and > or of blue metal, or of red, The red spangles produce 
in vigogne, the favorite colors being silver-gray, dark- } a peculiarly brilliant effect. For evening-wear, white crape 
brown, and prune-color. A costume in silver-gray cloth } with ivory sticks, spangled with gold or with silver, are 
has a long full tunic, draped at the back over a plain } shown, and also fans of pale-blue or pink or lilac feathers, 
anderskirt bordered with a wide band of Astrakhan-fur. } with the mounting in bone stained to match precisely the 
The short tight-fitting jacket is sleeveless, and is bordered } jue of the feathers. 
with a band of gray Astrakhan, the whole front of the 
wrap being composed of Astrakhan, This jacket is worn } 
over a blouse-waist in white crape, finished at the wrists ¢ 
and throat with bands of gray and silver passementerie, 
Sometimes, the blouse-waist is composed of scarlet crape 
with similar trimming. The tunic. is sloped forward in } CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

* front, and terminates there at the waist in two long scarf- > Fig. 1.—Girw’s Coat, or DarK-BitvEe CLotn. The back 
ends, turned over each other, and each finished with a { of the bodice-part is cut long, and the skirt 1s attached to 
large gray-und-silver tassel. Another very graceful and } it in full plaits. The front is cut in one piece, and ie 
artistic walking-dress is in seal-brown vigogne and goldon- ; trimmed with black Astrakhan-cluth. The collar and cuffs 
brown Sicilienne. The vigogne overskirt reaches the edge } are also of black Astrakhan-cloth. Toque of dark-blue 
of the hem in front, and is sloped upward at the sides, and ° cloth, trimmed with stiff black feathers and a band of 
looped at the back over a perfectly plain Sicilienne under- } black Astrakhan-cloth. 
skirt. The dress is cut Princess, and has a vest and sleeves } Fig. 11.—Boy’s Suit, oF DarK-Brown Ciotu. The 
of the Sicilienne, ornamented with gold passementerie. } trousers fit snugly, and the cutaway-coat is single-breasted. 
Over this is worn a dolman-shaped wrap, finished in front } Brown felt hat. 
with long ends that turn over each other, and at the Fic. u1.—Griri’s Costume, or Gray Ciotu, The skirt 
waist at the back with a wide band of gold-and-brown } is laid in alternate wide box-plaits and narrow side-plaits. 
passementerie, simulating a belt, and seeming to confine } The deep basque-bodice is double-breasted, and trimime:. 
the dolman to the figure. For visiting or reception wear, > with black horn buttons. The shoulder-cape is also 
Worth is making costumes in satin and velvet. The skirt } trimmed with the same kind of buttons. Collar, pockets, 
of one that I saw has a very short satin overskirt in front, } and cuffs of black plush. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
the back being formed of long wide flat plaits, and the velvet } black plush and gray feathers. 
underskirt being laid in plaits in front, and gathered at Fia. 1v.—Togur, er Brown Puvsn, trimmed in front 
the sides half-way down its length. The corsage is in ( with gray stiff feathers and a gilt horseshoe. 
satin. A novelty in the make of this dress was that the Fia. v.—NEAPOLITAN Toguk, of guy-strinped material, 
drapery war all lined with black brocaded satin. with «a gray Astrakhan brim. 


Lucy II. Hooprr. 








